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Farm Income 
affects 
your Income 


Again in 1938, the dairy was 
the mainstay of farm purchas- 
ing power. Though income from 
all other major farm commod- 
ities declined, milk brought 
farmers practically the same 
cash income in 1938 as in 1937. 


Economists will tell you that the 
farmers’ cash income has a vital 
effect upon your income. Because 
farm dollars flow back into cities, 
into trade and industry. 

1938 was a year of good crops, 
but market conditions were not 
so favorable. Cash farm income, 
as a whole, was about one billion 
dollars lower than in 1937. 

BUT amidst this general de- 
cline, farmers’ cash income from 
milk remained almost unchanged 
... continuing to pour about 
$4,000,000 daily into farmers’ 
pockets. 


One-fourth of the Nation’s 
Food Supply 


That is what the great dairy in- 
dustry provides. 

This gigantic task calls for large 
financial resources, great factories 
and dairies, skilled scientists, a 
tremendous outlay in machinery, 
equipment and personnel. 

Three hundred and sixty-five 
days a year the great dairy industry 
brings these vital food prod- 
ucts to your door... paying the 
farmer hundreds of millions of 
dollars yearly ...and earning only 
a small profit on its investment. 

When an industry provides qual- 
ity products and distributes them 
efficiently at fair prices . .. then 
the consumer is well-served. When 
that industry can at the same time 
maintain the farmer’s cash income 
. .. then the nation is well-served. 

The dairy industry can be proud 
of its record—on both scores— 
during 1938. 


Published in the interest of a better 

understanding of the great dairy in- 

dustry by National Dairy Products 
Corporation. Copyright, 1939. 
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INTO 


WITH 
THIS AGGRESSIVE 5-WAY PROGRAM 


© Increased Research and Engineering Activity 
e Expanded Manufacturing Facilities 
e Enlarged Organization for Sales and Service 


its beginning, Addressograph-Multigraph 
has worked, hand in hand, with business—as a protector and stimulator. 


Addressograph . . . for speed and accuracy in the routine paper work of business; 
for protection against error, delay, and waste. 


Multigraph . . . for convenient and economical duplicating of business forms and 
communications; for sales stimulation. 


For 1939, Addressograph-Multigraph has planned a 3-way progranr which will 
increase, greatly, its ability to serve business. 


The research and engineering departments will follow an intensive program in 
research of advanced ideas to improve office methods; in providing increased 
usefulness for all present products; and in the development of new products. 
Greater benefits, of value to every user of Addressograph and Multigraph Methods, 
will be provided. 


The main plant in Cleveland will be expanded by an addition covering three acres. 
Thus the largest plant of its kind in the world will have greater facilities to meet the 
steadily increasing demand for Addressograph-Multigraph products. 


In January, the Sales Organization will gather for the largest convention in the 
Corporation’s history. Plans will be put into effect to increase the selling organiza- 
tion and to carry out a program to make 1939 an outstandingly successful year. 


We think this 3-way program speaks amply for our confidence in this new year 
and its opportunities for greater business. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION ¢ Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, Ltd., TORONTO eo Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 
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Politics and 


1939 Recovery— 


" 


Rendezvous With 


hatr 


By Louis Guenther 


Publisher, THE FINANCIAL WoRLD 


N his report on the state of the Nation the President, in 

one of his pungent phrases in the use of which he is 
a past master—told us again that we have a rendezvous 
with destiny. Examining this statement we discover it 
to be a platitudinous one, and subject to a double mean- 
ing—the type of a phrase that sounds so well to orators 
and clever politicians that they like to roll it around 
on their tongues. 

The more practical minded, those who would like to 
look toward the future through more realistic glasses, 
instead of being left in a state of mental confusion, would 
very much like to know what type of destiny they will 
face when they finally hold their tryst with it. 

Will it mean the dawn 
of another golden age of 
mental peace and comfort- 
able prosperity? Or will 
it mark the ridge of na- 
tional bankruptcy from 
which there can be no re- 
treat? On this we must 
speculate, while we are 
waiting for our destiny to 
write its own final answer. 
In the meanwhile as we 
go careening along our 
corduroy road of unsound 
economic and _ fiscal poli- 
cies, we cannot escape the 
grave doubts besetting us 
regarding the eventual 
outcome. 

If the natural laws of 
life teach us a valuable 
lesson it is that the end 
of a spendthrift’s career is 
disaster. The time event- 
ually is reached where his 
wealth is exhausted and, 


Louis GUENTHER 
“Confidence the Key to Sound Recovery” 


unable to find more money, he becomes a helpless pauper. 

A nation is but the composite of the individuals and 
is equally subject to this immutable law. If it cannot 
replenish the wealth it wastefully dissipates, eventually 
it will have exhausted what wealth it has succeeding in 
accumulating and will end staring stark repudiation in 
the face. We might as well boldly recognize that we 
confront this possibility while there still remains the op- 
portunity of avoiding it by returning to sound economic 
principles. 

Fortunately, we are still far removed from this threat 
of insolvency even though we already have traveled 
quite a distance on the road toward it. We still possess 
considerable vitality for 
recuperation; all that is 
needed is the practical 
means of arousing it and 
one of the principal tools 
by which this can be ac- 
complished is fully to re- 
store confidence in the 
thought that we are again 
pursuing a sound system 
of reproducing wealth in- 
stead of irretrievably con- 
suming it. Once give our 
people this faith, and a 
great and prolonged peri- 
od of prosperity would be 


inaugurated. 
That would mean a ren- 
dezvous with really 


worth-while destiny. 

Thus far we have no 
such prospect. For nine 
successive years we have 
piled up deficits. In the 
last three years they have 
steadily grown larger and 
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larger. For the next fiscal year a 
budget has been drawn up calling for 
$9 billion of expenditures as against 
estimated government income of less 
than $6 billion. Thus our debt burden 
again will be increased by over $3 
billion. 

Our national debt, which under 
Secretary Mellon had been cut to $17 
billion, now stands at $39 billion; a 
year hence it will be nearly $45 bil- 
lion, and the probable end is nowhere 
in sight. 

lor more than six years the New 
Deal has primed the pump in an en- 
deavor to spend our way to pros- 
perity. It has used more than $23 
billion for this purpose, only to find 
that for all the pumping it has done 
it has sucked out the well of our own 
wealth ; and instead of begetting sub- 
stantial prosperity it has garnered 
prickly thorns of oppressive taxes and 
accumulated a load of debts which 
would have long since crushed a na- 
tion less rich than ourselves. 

It is true that while we have been 
on these spending sprees we have 
had sporadic flashes of business re- 
covery, but they have been of a nature 
akin to the exhilaration experienced 
by a morphine aldict after a shot 
from the needle—later he reverts back 
into a state of more abject depres- 
sion when the effect of the dope has 
worn off. 


Another Pseudo-Recovery ? 


That we are likely again to witness 
another one of these sporadic recov- 
eries in business is a logical expecta- 
tion, for we cannot spend another $9 
billion upon further pump priming 
without deriving from it some benefit. 
But it will mean consuming this much 
more of our wealth, unless more prac- 
tical measures are adopted that can 
succeed in restoring the power to 
wealth to recreate itself. 

So at least we can look forward to 
a business revival in the intermediate 
future, but whether it can be made to 
hold will depend largely upon what 
measures Congress will take to bring 
about a real spirit of cooperation be- 
tween the Government and business. 
Without this team work the recovery 
cannot hold; and another recession, 
possibly deeper than the last, is bound 
to follow. 

We are told that if we can raise 
the national income to $80 billion or 
more, then the budget can be balanced 
and there will be left sufficient sur- 
plus to apply to the reduction of the 
national debt. If that goal can be 
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attained that also would be a welcome 
destiny to contemplate. 

But it will take more than lip serv- 
ice to bring this about. There is many 
a slip between the theoretical expec- 
tations which come so easily to poli- 
ticians—of which we have had more 
than our fill in the last six years— 
and practical consummation. Yet it 
can become a reality instead of a fu- 
tile dream provided a sound approach 
to our problems is adopted. 

We must find the way through 
which frightened capital can be re- 
stored to our arteries of commerce. 
It is estimated that more than $50 
billion of our capital, feeling insecure, 
has sought refuge in tax exempt se- 
curities. It is living in a fool’s para- 
dise for if recovery is not permanently 
recaptured inflation followed by re- 
pudiation will become inevitable—a 
destiny which ends the career of a 
wastrel. 

A way must be found to restore a 
full day’s work at a living wage for 
the more than 10 million workers 
now out of employment, a travesty 


in itself in a land of plenty. Succeed in 
this and the relief rolls will diminish 
rapidly, taxes will decline, and the 
debt load will be lightened. Full em- 
ployment will expand consumers’ pur- 
chasing power, since wages are mobile 
and circulate widely. 

Full employment should likewise 
bring about a higher price level for 
commodities. An adequate defense 
program could prove helpful, but it 
is not the complete solution. It can 
only provide another temporary in- 
centive for an upward movement. 

The key to the single potent force 
capable of arousing a sound recovery 
is confidence—CONFIDENCE in 
capital letters—confidence which has 
not flowered for more than nine years. 
When business men and investors re- 
gain confidence they become venture- 
some with their capital—but confi- 
dence will not come out of its refuge 
until it feels reassured that if one 
makes a reasonable profit, the tax col- 
lector won’t come around to take most 
of it away. 


A Challenge! 


The American people are eager to 
return to the road of sound progress. 
They issued this mandate at the re- 
cent elections. If the New Dealers 
cannot see the handwriting on the 
wall, that the will of the people has 
inscribed, then Congress should. Our 
hope must rest there for a more last- 
ing recovery instead of another spora- 
dic one. 

Rather than what our political 
medicineman divines in his own imag- 
ination, our destiny depends much 
more certainly upon the road that we 
take from here on. 
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THIRTY-YEAR TREND OF 
THE U. S. GOVERNMENT DEBT 


*$ 


40 


1910 1915 1920 


1925 1930 1935 +1940 
*Billions of Dollars. +Years, 1939 and 1940 estimated. 
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Economic Balance Sheet—1939 


By Charles J. Collins 


5 


S WE enter the new year cer- 

tain factors are seen as present 
that should prove favorable to a 
higher level of business activity. 
(ther factors will exert an opposite 
influence. Out of these opposing 
jorces, depending upon whether they 
finally balance on the favorable or 
unfavorable side, will develop the 
year’s business trend, either up or 
down, 

To name the first of the favorable 
factors present, credit resources are 
ample not only to support the current 
level of business activity, but to 
finance a considerable expansion. 
Money rates are attractive and thus 
encouraging to expansion. 

Government funds, through relief, 
public works, and rearmament, will 
he poured out over the year ahead 
at a huge rate. This will promote 
employment and pro- 


currently enjoys the benefit of low 
raw material prices, a favorable 
spread between such prices and those 
for finished goods, and an increased 
productivity of labor. These latter 
conditions have improved profit mar- 
gins, as compared with the restricted 
margins of the first half of 1937, and 
this is another incentive to higher 
production, 

The elections of November, 1938, 
registered a definite trend toward 
conservatism by the American voter. 
This suggests that radicalism in this 
country, for the current decade, has 
passed the high water mark. The 
inmediate effects of this development 
should be witnessed in sounder na- 
tional legislation and a greater de- 
gree of cooperation between the gov- 
ernment and business. 

Moderate inventories, a low total 


of private bank debt, a rate of busi- 
ness activity that has hardly touched 
what is reasonably to be regarded as 
the normal level, and absence of 
marked price advances in commodi- 
ties or a wide turnover in sales of 
speculative securities, all attest to a 
certain conservatism in current busi- 
ness policies that should act as a 
stabilizing influence on the recovery 
that commenced during the middle of 
last year. 

Turning to the adverse factors, 
perhaps the chief one is the artificial 
or “pump-priming” nature of the re- 
covery. It is stimulating largely to 
but a portion of the industrial econ- 
omy and thus leads to ill-balanced or 
one-sided improvement, as opposed 
to the self-generating and _ self-sus- 
taining nature of a recovery that rests 
on a full employment of all sections 
of the population. 

Aside from what 


duction in a number 
of fields and will bol- 


may be termed a lop- 


ster national income. 


sided recovery based 


Private construc- 
largely in the 
field of residential 
building, is showing 
encouraging up- 
The current 
year should register 
new high levels in this 
important area of cap- 
ital goods activity. 


on government spend- 
ing, is a general dis- 


trust by the business 


community of meth- 
ods that are being em- 


ployed by the New 


Deal. Government 
competition, deficits, 


unsound tax propos- 


als, extension of 


Prices Stable 


bureaucracy, valoriza- 


tions, and monetary 
manipulation — all 


Raw material prices 
are relatively stable at 


low levels, with pros- - 
pects favoring the 
next major change as 
upward rather than 


have _ fundamentally 


disturbed confidence. 


Another Worry 


Foreign political 


the reverse. This fur- 
nishes incentives for 7 
increased production. 


While wage rates J 


conditions are another 


source of extreme 
worry. The world 


missed war by two 


and taxes are rela- 
tively high, industry 


Business Still Has a Task Ahead 
5 


hours last September 
and another crisis is 
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pot inprobable during the coming 
spring. Forward business planning 
and world recovery is necessarily 
liandicapped under such conditions. 

New private financing continues at 
an extremely low level. This is not 
only symptomatic of the state of cap- 
italistic confidence as to the future, 
but it precludes any broad activity in 
the heavy goods industry so long as 
the condition exists. 

Agricultural prices are relatively 
low. While this condition is being 
partially offset by government dis- 
tribution to the farmers, it neverthe- 
less has effected an appreciable re- 
duction in the purchasing power of 
an important segment of the Ameri- 
can community. 

Wage rates are relatively inflexible. 
This injects an element of rigidity 
into industrial costs, thus operating 
against ready and satisfactory adjust- 
ment on the part of entrepreneurs to 
other changing economic elements. 

Taxes, both federal and local, are 
high and hold little promise of early 
reduction. This factor, like high and 
fixed wage rates, not only lends in- 
flexibility to necessary industrial re- 
adjustments in keeping with chang- 
ing economic conditions, but it con- 
tributes to relatively high prices of 
manufactured goods and thus to a re- 
duction in the dollar’s real purchasing 
value. 

Railway finances are in a weakened 
condition. This situation operates to 
hold back large purchasing of heavy 
goods by this potentially important 
customer of the steel and railroad 
equipment industries, and it also is a 
source of extreme concern to the vari- 
ous investment interests, including 
insurance companies savings 


A Change 


WELL known public utility ex- 

ecutive, whose identity is con- 
cealed for no other reason than that 
to reveal him would perhaps subject 
him to attack on the part of our 
political OGPU, told a story which 
reveals how great a change has taken 
place in the attitude of his company’s 
stockholders. 

Until recently, whenever proxies 
were sent out, the bulk of them came 
back accompanied with bitter criticism 
and the executive, whose duty it was 
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hanks, that are large holders of rail- 
road securities. 

Recapitulating, the more important 
stimulating factors at the beginning 
of the year 1939 may be stated as 
follows: 


Credit resources 
Government spending 
Increasing building activity 
Stable commodity prices 
Lowered industrial costs 
Conservative political trend 
Absence of over-speculation 


Adverse influences are: 
Artificial nature of recovery 
Business distrust of New Deal methods 
Foreign political conditions 
Low level of new capital financing 
Relatively low agricultural prices 
Rigidity of wage structure 
Heavy taxes 
Weakened railway finances 


In the writer’s opinion, and speak- 
ing only for the year ahead rather 
than for the longer-term future, the 
favorable forces that are currently 
present seem of more weight than the 
adverse factors. A rising level of 
business and prices, subject to some 
hesitation in the first quarter, would 
thus appear probable during 1939. 

The one threat of an adverse char- 


acter that cannot be too accurately 
gauged has to do with the foreign 
political outlook. High military opin- 
ion in Great Britain is reported as 
holding the viewpoint that a large 
Iuropean war is not probable in 1939. 
If such a war does come, however, 
it will materially interfere with the 
1939 pattern as otherwise pictured. 
While a protracted European war 
would undoubtedly lead to increased 
production in this country, its first 
effects would probably be deflation- 
ary. 

One of the chief weaknesses in the 
current outlook, of course, is the fac- 
tor of government spending, which 
factor has been listed above on the 
favorable side for the shorter term 
only. Prosperity derives from a 
maximum production and exchange 
of goods among all classes of the 
community, not from the creation of 
artificial purchasing power by way of 
the distribution of extra printed 
tickets or dollar bills. So long as 
recovery is conditional upon deficit 
financing, it rests upon an unstable 
base and its continuation cannot be 
projected too far into the future. 

The hope in the current domestic 
situation is that returning political 
conservatism on the part of the voter 
will gradually enforce sounder gov- 
ernmental policies, that private initia- 
tive will then register expansion 
along with larger use of private 
credit, and thus an orthodox or self- 
supporting improvement will get 
under way. But this condition is 
doubtful in 1939, with the result that 
such recovery as is enjoyed cannot, 
on current evidence, be regarded as 
too strongly conceived, or as too en- 
during. 


in Stockholder Sentiment? 


to explain and placate these malcon- 
tents, accumulated a shock of gray 
hairs through his worries. This at- 
titude now has strangely changed, in- 
dicating that stockholders are looking 
at their company’s problems through 
more kindly and understanding eyes. 
Their complaints are no longer di- 
rected at the companies, but at the 
Government, whom they now are in- 
clined to hold responsible for the 
troubles besetting the utilities. 

Out of all the proxies recently sent 


only one was condemnatory—what- 
ever messages accompanied the others 
conveyed messages of sympathy and 
hopes that the Gethsemane of the 
utilities has about ended. It could be, 
if this spirit of resentment against un- 
fairness should develop into a wide- 
spread wave. 

Most interesting in this great 
change in sentiment is that it has 
come spontaneously, without any en- 
couragement from the utilities them- 
selves. 
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New York Fair 


Will Aid 


Countless individual companies will 
benefit in varying degree. 
— investment influence, critical ex- 
amination of the facts is in order. 


ESS than four months hence the 
L New York World’s Fair opens 
iis gates to the public. Already, the 
lair has meant added business for 
numerous companies, such as_ the 
manufacturers of building supplies, 
the railroads, construction firms, and 
others helping in one way or another 
in the creation of the physical plant 
of the Fair itself. Shortly, some of 
those beneficiaries will retire from the 
picture, their places to be taken by 
others. 


America’s Biggest 


Kstimates of the New York Fair 
as a business getter are based largely 
upon the records of the 1933-34 Cen- 
tury of Progress at Chicago. In those 
years general business activity was at 
low levels—just beginning to recover 
from the havoc of the long world de- 
pression. Accordingly the Chicago 
show probably had an exaggerated 
effect percentage-wise upon the 
monthly business comparisons of the 
local stores and other beneficiaries. 
The New York Fair is much larger 
(costing $150 million against $20 
million for Chicago) and promises to 
he one of the greatest mass magnets 
in history. Nevertheless, it is unlike- 
ly that statisticians will be able to 
trace any appreciable change in, say, 
the Federal Reserve’s business index, 
directly to the existence of the Fair. 
Furthermore, in attempting to gauge 
the effect of the Fair upon local busi- 
ness, the Chicago performance cannot 
be relied upon too greatly, inasmuch 
as the Chicago Exposition was located 
very close to the business district, 
while the New York Fair grounds 
are at a considerable distance from 
New York stores and hotels. The 
California Exposition also offers some 
competition. 

The most conservative estimates 


are that at least 40 million Fair 
tickets will be sold, and probably over 
60 million. This estimate indicates 
a repeated attendance of 13 to over 
20 million individuals, of whom per- 
haps 25 per cent will be ‘‘non-spend- 
ing’ persons from the New York 
area. It is expected each out-of-town 
visitor will stay four or five days and 
spend from $50 up. The total ex- 
penditures by out-of-towners should 
run anywhere from $500 million to 
well over $1 billion. It has been es- 
timated that the average person will 
spend about 45 per cent of his total 
outlay for lodging and meals, 30 per 
cent for entertainment (a good half 
at the Fair itself), 15 per cent for 
miscellaneous merchandise, and 10 
per cent for transportation. 

The first and last beneficiaries will 
be the transportation companies. 
Visitors will come by steamship, air- 
plane, railroads, buses and in their 
own cars. Some will bring trailers. 
A good number will use Pullman fa- 
cilities. The movement to reduce 
railroad passenger rates appears to 
be gathering momentum, offering 
more serious and effective competition 
with other forms of transportation, 
particularly to interstate bus systems 
like Greyhound, and probably per- 
suading numbers who would other- 
wise use their own cars to travel by 
train. The principal railroads will 
probably run extra trains from other 
cities, particularly on week-ends. 

After their arrival, visitors will use 
the local subways, buses, taxi-cabs 
and the facilities of the Long Island 
Railroad. The outstanding local and 
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Official Seal of the New York World's Fair 
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But as an 


long-distance transportation benefi- 
ciary will be Greyhound, which has 
the inter-grounds concession at the 
Fair. The self-providing visitor who 
brings his trailer along, will spend 
for oil, gasoline, food, amusement and 
lighter merchandise, although the 
hotels, restaurants and transportation 
companies will receive but little ben- 
efit from his stay. The principal 
groups of transportation are repre- 
sented by the following companies : 
Railroads Air Transport 
New York Central Eastern Air Lines 
Pennsylvania United Air Lines 
New Haven American Air Lines 
Long Island Transcontinental & 


Pullman Company Western 
Pan-American Air 


Bus Lines Subways, etc. 
Greyhound Brooklyn-Manhattan 
Omnibus Corp. Transit 
New York City- Interborough Rapid 

Omnibus Transit 


Public Service of N. J. Third Avenue Railway 


Brooklyn & Queens 
Transit 


Other Beneficiaries 


Bedrooms and other accommoda- 
tions will be required by the great 
majority. The Knott Corporation 
controls the largest hotel chain, with 
21 hotels (9,600 rooms) located in 
New York City, including the Mc- 
Alpin, Shelton, Paris, New Weston, 
Wellington, and Vanderbilt. Other 
prominent hotels include the Lexing- 
ton, Savoy-Plaza, Hotel St. George, 
Waldorf-Astoria, and the Commo- 
dore, the latter being controlled by 
Bowman-Biltmore. While there are 
many more hotels, these named offer 
about the largest speculative interest. 

The leading restaurant to benefit 
from the Fair is Childs, which has the 
food stand concessions, and plans to 
operate some 70 to 80 stands at the 
Fair. Other restaurants that will 
benefit to some extent include Frank 
G. Shattuck & Company (operating 
Schraffts), Horn & Hardart (the 
Automat), Exchange Buffet, Loft, 
Waldorf System, etc. Adolf Gobel’s 
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“hot dogs” will be consumed in large 
quantities, along with Borden’s or 
National Dairy’s milk and ice cream. 
In additon, many other beverages, 
such as Coca-Cola, Pepsi - Cola 
(Loft), or ginger ale (Canada Dry) 
will be much in demand, as well as 
beer, ale and spirituous liquors. 

Amusement will make a big dent 
in the pocket book of the average 
visitor. [Entertainment at the Fair 
itself will probably take half or more 
out of the total thus expended. But 
theatres and moving pictures in New 
York should prove popular, and it is 
estimated that their business — will 
probably be affected more favorably 
in percentage by this stimulus than 
that of any other group. 

Retail merchandising companies 
will sell more goods. Probably the 
demand will be mainly for such dress 
articles as hats, ties, shoes, hosiery. 
It would not be surprising, however, 
if the largest expenditure if this 
group proved to be for quickly con- 
sumed articles, such as cosmetics, 


cigars, cigarettes, chewing gum, 
candy, aspirin tablets and souvenirs. 
Conservative estimates are that New 
York department stores will receive 
a special sales stimulus of about 7 
per cent from Fair visitors. Leading 
retail stores are Gimbel, —Sak’s 
(controlled by Gimbel), Macy, As- 
sociated Dry Goods (controlling Lord 
& Taylor and McCreery), Best & Co., 
Arnold Constable, federated Depart- 
ment Stores (Bloomingdale and 
Abraham & Straus), United Cigar- 
Whelan, Schulte Retail Stores, Lig- 
getts, etc. 

Miscellaneous lines will derive 
some pick-up in business. Commun- 
ication companies, for example, 
American Telephone & Telegraph, 
Western Union, Postal Telegraph, 
Radio. The metropolitan newspapers 
will also expand their circulation tem- 
porarily. 

The most lasting benefits of the 
World Fair may develop from its 
educational value. The operating 
economies, possible through use of 
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the new and more efficient machinery, 
inventions, materials and processes, 
may help stimulate plethoric capital, 
which is at present lamenting the 
eager return on investment. The 
modernization of plant and methods 
to produce and manufacture goods, 
especially of the heavy type, will fa- 
cilitate greater distribution and tend 
to put more men to gainful work in 
private industry. 

But looking at the Fair strictly 
from the standpoint of the general 
investor, this must be borne in mind: 
the enterprise will provide only tem- 
porary stimulus to the local hotels, 
the department stores, and the other 
local businesses. no individual 
case is it to be expected that the Fair 
will permanently raise the level of 
earnings. Thus, while here or there 
a speculative flurry may develop in 
some particular security—perhaps of 
the defaulted hotel bonds, for in- 
stance—the Fair should not re- 
garded as a factor on which to base 
longer term investment policies. 


Two Sound Preterreds tor Income 


Both of these preferreds yield over 5 per cent and are of sound 
investment status for those seeking above average return. 


OUND preferred stocks with a 
fair degree of marketability and 
better than average yields are rather 
hard to find in the current market. 
Most of the good grade issues are 
selling at substantial premiums, in re- 
flection of the ease in money rates. 
There are numerous preferreds of 
quasi-speculative calibre which are 
available at discounts. But many of 
these are quite volatile, and most are 
lacking in qualities which are pre- 
requisite to conservative investment. 
But there are a few well-situated 
preferred stocks which should appeal 
to the average investor who is seck- 
ing stable income. ‘The two issues 
briefly discussed below appear quite 
reasonably priced in relation to pres- 
ent day yields, and the dividend rates 
are well protected by current and 
prospective earnings. Although neith- 
er stock is of gilt-edged calibre, they 
may be considered by the individual 
who is in a position to sacrifice some- 
thing of quality in order to obtain a 
greater income, 


l'iRESTONE TIRE & RuBBER $6 pre- 
ferred is currently quoted around 100 


to yield 6 per cent. The issue, of 
which there are 405,934 shares out- 
standing, is callable at 105. The com- 
pany has had a splendid record among 
the rubber manufacturers. Preferred 
and common dividends have been 
maintained uninterruptedly for the 
past decade and in only two fiscal 
years (1930 and 1933) were earn- 
ings less than preferred dividend re- 
quirements. In the fiscal year which 
ended October 31, 1938, net was equal 
to $11.28 per preferred share against 
$19.89 per share in the preceding 
period. Financial position at the close 
of the period was exceptionally strong. 
Cash holdings alone were more than 
twice total current liabilities, and net 
working capital amounted to $75.3 
million. The company occupies a 
sound trade status, and is highly pro- 
gressive. The rubber plantations in 
Liberia are supplying part of crude 
requirements at present and_ this 
source should increase in importance 
in coming years. The preferred en- 
joys a good market, and in view of 
the earnings record and the value of 
the equity, appears reasonably valued 
for income purposes. 


WALGREEN 414 per cent preferred 
stock is currently selling around 86 
to yield over 5.2 per cent. There are 
100,000 shares of the preferred out- 
standing, and this is the ranking issue 
in the capital structure. The stock 
is callable at 10714 before March 15, 
1940; thereafter at a decreasing 
scale. The present preferred was 
sold in March, 1937, to provide funds 
for redemption of a higher coupon 
issue. Regular distributions on these 
and preceding preferreds have been 
paid since adoption of the company’s 
present title in 1916. Walgreen op- 
erates a chain of some 500 retail drug 
stores in thirty-five states, concen- 
trating in Chicago, and serves 750 in- 
dependent druggists. Sales and earn- 
ings have been quite stable in recent 
years. Net in the twelve months 
ended September was equal to $20.68 
per preferred share, and net working 
capital was in excess of par amount 
of the issue. With an improvement in 
purchasing power indicated during 
1939, sales and earnings should ex- 


pand. The preferred stock appears | 


to be selling out of line with issues 
of comparable quality. 
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Calls tor 
Accounting Rules 


The author heads an accounting firm which has 
audited the accounts of corporations, banks, brok- 
ers, government bureaus and departments, and busi- 


nesses of all kinds. 


In addition he is and has been 


an official of large manufacturing corporations and 
on their boards of directors.—The Editors. 


By Perley Morse, C.P.A. 


PeRLEY Morse & ComMPANy 
Certified Public Accountants 


& 
Robbins matter has brought to 
the minds of a great many experi- 
enced Certified Public Accountants 
three fallacies of the usual audit of 
corporations or other business con- 
cerns. As a rule, the three most im- 
portant items in a balance sheet are: 
first, inventories ; second, accounts re- 
ceivable ; third, accounts payable. 
Generally very little if any atten- 
tion is paid to these three most im- 
portant items, the reasons usually be- 
ing the large amount of detail work, 
the length of time consumed and the 
cost to the corporation of (1) physi- 
cally counting inventories or making 
sufficient tests to prove their ac- 
curacy, and (2) the requesting and 
receiving of confirmations direct from 
the debtors and creditors as to the ac- 
curacy of the accounts receivable and 


accounts payable as shown by the 
books. 


New Restrictions? 


All this could be overcome by the 
Securities & Exchange Commission 
and the New York Stock [xchange 
making it obligatory for a corporation, 
having securities listed on the Stock 
Exchanges, to have their accountants 
make the necessary investigation of 
inventories, accounts receivable and 
accounts payable, so that they, the 
accountants, could honestly certify as 
to the correctness of these three items 
—which they do now, but with very 
little justification. Of course, the pub- 
lic does not understand this. Bank- 


ers also should require that this be 
done before granting loans. 

The writer was familiar with the 
operations of Philip Musica some 
twenty-five years ago. the 
Special Deputy Attorney General 
who investigated and reported upon 
the operations of Bolo Pasha in the 
United States in 1916, when he ob- 
tained $2 million from Count von 
Bernstorff for propaganda and to cor- 
rupt French newspapers and French 
officials (on the evidence contained in 
said report, he was arrested, tried, 
convicted and shot) the writer met 
Musica, who at the time was em- 
ployed under the name of William 
Johnson by Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Becker, to investigate William 
Randolph Hearst’s German activities, 
Musica, alias Johnson, obtained sev- 
eral false affidavits reflecting on 
Hearst. The writer exposed John- 
son before the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee as Philip Musica, ex-convict 
and the perpetrator of the human hair 
goods fraud. 

In the McKesson & Robbins mat- 
ter, Musica (alias Johnson, alias Cos- 
ter) seems to have run true to form. 
In the human hair goods fraud of a 
quarter of a century ago, he defrauded 
banks by claiming inventories which 
he did not possess. Under the name 
of Coster, in the McKesson & Rob- 
bins matter, he has done the same 
thing, faking inventories to the ap- 
parent tune of some $18 million. 

One of the things that would pre- 
vent occurrences of this kind is de- 
scribed at the beginning of this article. 
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Another is to make the directors of 
corporations more responsible for 
their acts. The directors of a cor- 
poration are the trustees for the 
shareholders of that corporation. 
This is implied in the law, but not 
definitely enough. The National 
Banking Act makes the directors of 
national banks absolutely responsible 
for their acts as such—both acts of 
omission and acts of commission. 
Corporate law should be more specific 
as to the responsibility of directors 
of corporations. 

Another remedy is that the execu- 
tives of a corporation—the chairman 
of the board of directors, the presi- 
dent and the vice-president—in fact, 
all those who are active executives 
in running the affairs of the corpora- 
tion, should have nothing to do with 
the choosing of the Certified Public 
Accountants who act as corporation 
auditors. . As a rule, the auditors are 
picked out and hired by the execu- 
tives and report directly to them. 
This means that the executives are 
auditing their own accounts, con- 
trolling the accountants by fixing their 
fees, giving instructions to them and 
telling them what they want done and 
what they don’t want done. 


Auditing Committee 


The board of directors of a cor- 
poration should select from among 
themselves an auditing committee, 
and this committee should choose, 
hire and give instructions to the 
auditors as to what is necessary to 
be done. The report of the auditors 
should be delivered not to the execu- 
tives of the corporation, but to the 
board of directors themselves and also 
to the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission and Stock Exchanges on 
which their securities are listed. As 
it is now, very few corporate direc- 
tors ever see an auditor’s report and 
know nothing about what is being 
done in the corporation unless the 
executives of the corporation choose 
to inform them. 
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Building: 


This industry en- 
ters 1939 under 
most favorable aus- 
pices. Studies re- 
cently completed by F. W. Dodge 
Corporation look for the following 
dollar volume increases: factories 


and plants, 85 per cent; commercial. 


structures, 32 per cent; residential 
buildings, 32 per cent. On the other 
hand, a decline of 15 per cent is an- 
ticipated for Federal public works 
such as institutional buildings and 
heavy engineering works, but this is 
expected to be at least partially off- 
set by larger outlays for new con- 
struction by the public utility indus- 
try. On the basis of the relative 
importance of these various divisions 
to the entire industry, a net over- 
all increase in construction expendi- 
tures of over 8 per cent is expected 
for 1939, a figure which may be sur- 
passed as the year goes on. The larg- 
est potential demand is in the resi- 
dential field, where a shortage has 
been accumulating during the past 
ten years. The efforts of the Federal 
Housing Administration to simplify 
financing in this field through long 
term mortgages amortized at relative- 
ly low rates have largely contributed 
to revive residential activity, and only 
a beginning has been made in this 
direction. 

Another important field which has 
built up a large accumulated demand 
is the public utility industry where, 
however, the realization of consider- 
able potential construction expendi- 
tures awaits a radical revision of the 


Administration's attitude toward this 
industry. The bulk of the anticipated 
rise in volume construction is expect- 
ed for the first half of 1939, but 
activity should continue at a satis- 
factory rate for the rest of the year 
unless counteracted by a marked in- 
crease in the cost of building ma- 
terials and labor. 


Mining: 


After a poor first 
half during which 
the domestic copper 
price fell from 11 
cents to 9 cents per pound, the situa- 
tion took an abrupt turn for the 
better. Demand improved, mines 
were reopened and by mid-October 
the price had advanced steadily to 
11.25 cents per pound. Sales have 
slackened in recent months, because 
of the uncertainties over the price 
structure. But the metal appears to 
be facing better days in view of arma- 
ment programs and business recovery 
prospects. Zinc and lead demand 
also improved after mid-year, and 
these metals are in a good statistical 
position, as no potential over-produc- 
tive facilities exist as is the case with 
copper. Silver producers were cheer- 
ed by the extension of the domestic 
buying rate. Gold output showed 
little change last year. Looking be- 
yond some medium term price uncer- 
tainties, 1939 should be a good year 
for the lower cost non-ferrous metal 
producers, and should utility buying 
develop, earnings would expand 
sharply. A constructive attitude to- 
ward the shares is warranted. 
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Motor: 


In 1938 the au- 
tomotive industry | 
experienced the 
most severe year- 
to-year decline in production and sales 
in its history. Early figures place the 
total production of passenger cars 
and trucks in the United States and 
Canada at approximately 2,650,000, 
or a decline of 47 per cent from the 
1937 figure. Profits also slumped 
sharply. 

Now the automobile industry enters 
the new year with a vastly improved 
used car situation (inventories being 
down some 36 per cent from the De- 
cember 31, 1937 high) ; field stocks 
of new cars and trucks are down 40 
per cent from the previous year-end 
while general business conditions are 
on the uptrend. Consequently, pro- 
duction, sales and profits in 1939 
should show improvement over 1938. 
Early trade expectations point to a 
unit production in 1939 of 3.5 million. 
Truck sales will continue to fluctuate 
in accordance with changes in indus- 
trial trends while the bus division 
should reflect the widening market 
for its uses as well as the relatively 
stable replacement market. Continued 
engineering improvements indicate 
further growth in Diesel engine out- 
put. 

The improved operating efficiency 
and the possibilities of more favorable 
labor relationships in the auto parts 
division hold favorable earnings im- 
plications for that group in line 
with higher levels of automobile 
production. 
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Chemical: 


“Chemical prog- 
gress never stops 
and prices do not 
go up” —a_ good 
characterization of the chemical in- 
dustry, and again supported by the 
1938 record. Prices in the aggregate 
were stable, but where changes oc- 
curred they were downward, in many 
instances resulting from competition 
from new processes and new prod- 
ucts. 

Last year the chemical industry as a 
whole embarked upon an expansion 
program involving some $200 million, 
financed largely out of its own re- 
sources. (A good part of this is be- 
ing carried over into 1939.)  Ex- 
penditures for research continued un- 
abated and new discoveries in 1938 
were numerous and_ impressive. 
Many promise to become commercial 
successes, helping the industry to 
maintain its reputation as the most 
consistent dividend earner. Contracts 
recently concluded for 1939 (which 
involve the greatest part of chemical 
tonnage to be sold in the current 
year) reflect better demand than a 
year ago, and the larger sales volume 
should in the aggregate offset the 
effects on profits of the lower prices 
which have been set on numerous 
products. 

More than anything else, however, 
the constant growth of chemical com- 
pany earnings during the decades has 
been the result of an ever widening 
range of products entering into an 
ever increasing number of fields of 
activitv. Thus, even in 1937 a num- 


ber of chemical companies were able 
to surpass their 1929 earnings. The 
current year should see the industry 
make another start toward new high 
earnings peaks. 


Railroad: 


Loadings of rev- 
enue freight in 

1938 aggregated 

30.3 million cars, a 
total exceeding 1932 volume by only 
7.7 per cent. Passenger traffic vol- 
ume also slumped badly from 1937 
levels. Gross revenues approximat- 
ed $3.5 billion, a decline of 14.8 
per cent below the preceding year. 
The deficit of Class I roads, after 
fixed charges, is estimated at $125 
million, the largest loss of any year 
except 1932. This compares with a 
net income of $98 million in 1937. 
The 1938 showing reflects not only 
a very abrupt traffic slump, but also 
increased wage and tax costs. How- 
ever earnings showed marked im- 
provement in the closing months of 
1938. 

Despite the continuance of rather 
high operating costs, good gains in 
net operating income appear a rea- 
sonable expectation for 1939, if cur- 
rent projections of a 10 per cent 
increase in traffic—which seem rea- 
sonably conservative—are fulfilled. 
At least moderate improvement in 
the volume of orders for locomotives, 
freight cars and other rail equip- 
ment is also indicated, and may be 
furthered by the adoption of liberal 
financing plans with government aid. 


Aviation: 


All branches of 
the aviation indus- 
try in 1938 showed 
further progress 
with the widest gains being registered 
in the manufacturing division. Air- 
craft manufacturers experienced rec- 
ord volume and profits. Sales of air- 


planes, engines and parts approxi- 


mated $130 million, or some 13 per 
cent over the record 1937 volume. 
Early reports indicate that profit mar- 
gins last year were improved and to- 
tal profits were substantially above 
1937. However, unfilled orders at 
year-end, consisting principally of 
domestic military business, had fallen 
below year-earlier levels. At the end 
of 1938, they approximated $150 mil- 
lion as compared with $160 million a 
year ago. Nevertheless, this business 
plus additional prospective foreign 
business should be sufficient to keep 
the industry operating at high levels 
well into 1939. Volume for the full 
year will be dependent principally 
upon the extent of increase in the mili- 
tary air forces that Congress may au- 
thorize. Profit margins on possible 
future business resulting from any 
legislation will depend upon the par- 
ticular kind of Congressional defense 
policy adopted. 

From the viewpoint of volume, the 
air transport division’s record in 1938 
was encouraging. However, because 
of further increases in costs, profit- 
wise the industry was not able to 
show the same improvement. The 


(Please turn to page 25) 
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and Listed Stocks 


Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL WoRLD 
Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
Refer to individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous 
item in the magazine. Opinions are based 
on data regarded as reliable, but wo re- 
sponsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


AMONG T 


HE © BULLS ° 


AND 


BEARS ° 


Prices Are as of the Closing, Wednesday, January 11, 1939 


American Can 


B+ 

Retention at present prices about 
98 is warranted. (Annual div., $4; 
yield, 4.1%.) Sales are understood 
to have held up well during 1938, the 
greatest shrinkage eccurring in pack- 
ers’ lines and reflecting the smaller 
vegetable pack. Beer can sales ap- 
pear to be stablizing. The reductions 
in tin plate prices by the steel makers 
were passed on to customers in the 
form of rebates, even to customers 
whose can contract requirements 
were not actually made from 1938 in- 
ventory. This, of course affected prof- 
it margins, and probably occasioned 
year-end adjustments. In view of 
these special factors and the stiffened 
competition from manufacturers of 
glass containers and from Crown 
Cork & Seal’s process of aluminum- 
coated plate, the indications that com- 
pany was able to earn the $4 divi- 
dend by some margin in a year of 
general economic disturbance, are re- 


garded as auspicious for the longer 
term. (Also FW, Oct. 5, ’38.) 


Cc 


Rug industry's erratic record de- 
tracts from the status of this issue 
(recent price, around 24). Having 
faced inventory losses in 1938, the 
rug industry sharply reduced stocks 
in first six months to relatively low 
levels. Now, a shortage in rug lines 
appears to have developed. Prices 


Bigelow-Sanford 


‘Rating Changes 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes 
in order to bring their Financial 
World Appraisal ratings up to date. 


Amer. Hawiian S/S....... Cc toC+ 
{ Records further gain in earns. 


Amer. Ship Building...... C toCt+ 
Continues div. Outlook improved 


Morrell (Johm) .......... to C+ 
Profits progress encouraging 


were advanced generally on rugs and 
carpets as of November 15; now 
comes another advance, this time par- 
ticularly affecting axminsters, rang- 
ing from 3 to 6 per cent. Judging 
demand by this ability to mark up 
prices (which is in strong contrast 
with the action to reduce prices taken 
by many other industries recently), 
the rug and carpet business is look- 
ing up. (Also FW, May 18, ’38.) 


Crocker-Wheeler D+ 


At current prices of about 9, specu- 
lative possibilities warrant at least 
temporary retention. The announce- 
ment that company has brought out 
a new type of automatic toaster 
(“Toast-O-Lator”’), powered by a 
small electric motor, is interesting in 
that it may be a forerunner of Crock- 
er’s entry for the first time and on 


a large scale into the household elec- 
trical appliance field. Hitherto its 
sales have been confined largely to 
industrial motors and generators. Ac- 
cording to the president, who fore- 
sees a definite improvement in elec- 
trical machinery business for 1939, 
company’s business, particularly of 
the heavier type, has been picking up 
recently ; business now on the books 
is in excess of $250,000. (Also FW, 
Dec. 14, ’38.) 


Cc 


Improving operations and earnings 
warrant maintenance of moderate 
speculative positions in the shares. 
Recent price, 15. (Also FW, Dee. 
14, 1938.) It is estimated that 1938 
earnings will amount to 80 cents per 
share. This would compare with the 
47 cents per share reported in 1937 
as a unit of North American Avia- 
tion Company. Since the first nine 
months yielded a profit of 33 cents 
per share, the indicated fourth quarter 
results are in the neighborhood of 
47 cents per share. The explanation 
for this earnings bulge lies in the 
fact that the company has made an 
adjustment in its accounting policy 
with respect to the DC-2’s which com- 
prise part of its fleet. These planes 
have been completely rebuilt and re- 
conditioned and the resulting exten- 
sion of their life from the account- 
ing point of view has been beneficial 
to the earnings of the quarter in ques- 


Eastern Air Lines 
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tion. The expansion program now | 
being pursued has resulted in a 38 
per cent increase in route mileage 
operated. 


Firestone Tire B 


Recently quoted around 23, shares 
represent one of the more conserva- 
tive equities in the rubber industry 
(yield, 5.4% on $1.25 a share paid 
in 1938). The fiscal year ended 
October 31, 1938, showed a sales 
decline of 9.5 per cent, reflecting gen- 
eral business conditions and a severe 
slump in the automobile industry dur- 
ing that period. But as expenses and 
especially taxes remained high (the 
tax bill was about $10 million), net 
dropped some 43 per cent. However, 
revived activity among automobile 
manufacturers, prospects for more 
stable crude rubber prices and the 
general business trend augur well for 
a better 1939 fiscal year. Foreign 
business is gaining and output of 
company’s Liberia plantations is grad- 
ually increasing. The financial posi- 
tion was materially strengthened by 
last year’s $50 million bond issue. 
(Also FW, Oct. 19, 1938.) 


Great Northern, pfd. B 


Moderate speculative positions in 
the shares appear warranted. Recent 
price 27. Although the road serves 
a primarily agricultural territory, it 
is importantly affected by major fluc- 
tuations in the manufacturing indus- 
tries because of its heavy ore traffic. 
In reflection of the sharply lower 
level of industrial activity prevailing 
in 1938, full year results are expected 
to show earnings approximating 80 
cents per share, a sharp drop from 
the $4.06 per share reported in 1937. 
However, prospects for wheat traffic, 
lumber and most importantly, iron 
ore traffic in the first half of 1939 
are favorable. Any sustained im- 
provement in these traffic items could 
restore earnings to a satisfactory level 
within a reasonable period of time. 
(Also FW, Nov. 16, ’38.) 


Madison Sq. Garden C+ 


Although the stock at 18 appears 
reasonably priced statistically, other 
issues hold greater speculative prom- 
ase for new funds (1938 div., $1.65; 
yield, 9.2%). Earnings of Madison 
Square Garden for the year ended 
May 31, 1938 (a period embracing 
a sharp recession in general business ) 


(Please turn to page 34) 


RCA...the name symbolizing 
creation, progress, achieve- 
ment in radio! RCA... Radio 
Corporation of America...a 
family of doers writing history 
with sound in the sky! 

Makers of instruments for 
radio transmission and recep- 
tion of sound, code messages 
and facsimile reproduction. 
Makers of instruments for the 
recording of sound on records 
and on motion picture film. 
Creators of countless radio de- 
vices vital to science, indus- 
try, medicine, telephony, and 
public safety. 

RCA... creator of a nation- 
wide broadcasting service, The 
National Broadcasting Co. 


RCA Institutes, Inc. 


RCA ... creator of a world- 
wide radio communications 
system with direct circuits be- 
tween the United States and 
43 foreign countries, and with 
ships at sea. . . a message ser- 
vice with the speed of light- 
ning. 
RCA...pioneer in research 
in radio, sound and television. 
Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica...truly American, owned 
by a quarter of a million stock- 
holders in 48 states. 
RCA... 19 years a name 
across the sky... 19 vears of 
service to all the world. 
Listen to the ““MAGIC KEY’? 
every Sunday, 2 to P.M.,E.S.T., 
on the NBC Blue Network 


Radio Corporation of America 
RADIO CITY, N. Y. 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. R.C.A. Communications, Inc. 


National Broadcasting Company 


Radiomarine Corporation of America 
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The Old Order Changeth, Bringing Forth 
New Potential Market Leaders 


New industries and new technological processes are con- 
stantly being developed; they offer not only investment 


opportunities but also threats to established enterprises. 


HE world is always looking for 

some new industry whose pos- 
sibilities will be so great that its 
spectacular growth will alleviate un- 
employment and other economic dif- 
ficulties. About fifteen new major 
industries have been developed dur- 
ing the past seventy years, mainly 
as the result of invention and scien- 
tific experimentation. The investing 
public is keenly interested in potential 
additions to this list, remembering the 
large profits which have sometimes 
been made by those who have “gotten 
in on the ground floor” in youthful in- 
dustries of promise. 


New Industries 


Although it would be rash to pre- 
dict that the number of entirely new 
industries which will be developed in 
the next seventy years will be much 
smaller than that of the decades since 
Civil War time, it appears reason- 
able to look to the development and 
growth of existing fields of enterprise 
for the major part of economic ad- 
vancement over the next five to ten 
years, and possibly longer, depending 
upon what laboratories, inventors and 
scientists may bring forth. 

Even television, which is popularly 
regarded as the most promising can- 
didate for the position of the next ma- 
jor “new” industry, has already at- 
tracted a considerable following of 
amateur “lookers-in,” and the indi- 
cations are that its growth as a com- 
mercial enterprise will be gradual 
rather than spectacular. 

It is not necessary to conjure up 
something of the magnitude of auto- 
mobiles or radio in order to find pos- 
sibilities of important new sources 
of corporate profits in the “world of 
to-morrow.” The inventor of the 
Diesel engine died in 1913 and the 
basic patent expired many years ago, 
but it is only within the past few 
years that Diesel engine manufactur- 
ing has assumed the proportions of 
big business in this country. 


—Finfoto 


The growth of artificial silk as an 
industry has also extended over many 
years. The prototype of rayon was 
discovered long ago; it was the grad- 
ual perfection of the product through 
scientific progress which raised it 
from a laboratory curiosity to one of 
the most important of commercial 
fibers. 

The vicissitudes of fad and fashion 
imay also be responsible for trends 
which make a significant mark upon 
the economic life of the nation. The 
stimulus to transportation and the 
winter resort business supplied by the 
popularization of a long established 
sport—skiing—is far from negligible. 
The one hundredth anniversary of the 
invention of photography by Louis 
Daguerre is currently being cele- 
brated, but amateur photography, al- 
though well established as a hobby 
for several generations, has vastly 
increased in importance as an eco- 
nomic factor in recent years as the 
number of candid camera enthusiasts 
has grown. 

From the investors’ viewpoint, it 
is important to look not only for the 
gains which may arise from new in- 
dustries and the wider acceptance of 
the products and services of estab- 
lished types of enterprise, but also for 
the losses which result from substitu- 
tion. The growth of the rayon in- 
dustry has entailed serious inroads 
upon cotton and silk textiles. 

Plastics have supplanted metals in 
a number of important applications. 
Cellophane has revolutionized the 
packaging industry. Production of 
quick-frozen foods has shown impres- 
sive gains ; although this comparative- 
ly new development has not yet as- 
sumed such proportions as to consti- 
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tute a serious threat to the canned 
goods industry, the competition will 
doubtless become keener as distribu- 
tion systems for “frosted” foods are 
enlarged and improved, since greater 
efficiency would permit price cuts. 

Chemical and related industries ac- 
counted for the most striking innova- 
tions of 1938. Several types of syn- 
thetic rubber which had previously: 
been developed were successfully pro- 
moted for commercial uses. The syn- 
thetic product, made from common 
raw materials — coal, limestone and 
salt—is still too expensive to compete 
with natural rubber in the tire trade. 
and other large volume applications, 
but has proved its superiority, espe- 
cially for purposes where its resis- 
tance to deterioration caused by oil 
and oxidation is important. 


1938’s “Nylon” 


Perhaps the most important new 
development announced last year, 
duPont’s new synthetic fiber—‘‘Ny- 
lon”’—constitutes a threat to the raw 
silk trade. Many practical applica- 
tions are envisaged for this new prod- 
uct ; the most important will probably 
be its development as a textile yarn, 
especially as a “high twist” yarn for 
high grade hosiery. In this form, it 


differs radically from other synthetic. 
fibers, possessing the characteristics. 


of sheerness and great elasticity and 
strength. DuPont is building an $8 
million plant at Seaford, Del., for vol- 
ume production of this fiber, which 
will probably have far reaching con- 
sequences in the textile industry. 
Another interesting development 
is the perfection of a new material by 
the rubber industry for use in furni- 
ture and automobile upholstery. “Air- 
foam” cushions are being used by one 


automobile manufacturer in the 1939 


models; it is possible that this ma- 
terial will eventually supplant metal 
springs and cotton batting in the mo- 
tor trade, with adverse repercussions 


upon the companies. which specialize- 
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upon the manufacture of the latter 
products. “Pliofilm’’ and 
are other rubber products which are 
finding new applications. Another 
interesting trend in the auto acces- 
sory field is the adoption by several 
of the Chrysler divisions and Stude- 


*Lastex”” | 


baker of Electric Auto-Lite’s new) 


electric windshield wiper. This is 


the first time that an electric wiper 


has cut seriously into the field domi- 
natec by the vacuum-type manu- 
factured by Trico Products. 

The researches of the late Dr. C. 
H. Herty, proving that good quality 
newsprint and book stock can be 
made from southern slash pine, have 
led to the construction of several 
large paper mills in the South which 
are expected materially to decrease 
our dependence upon foreign sources 
of newsprint, and to provide an im- 
portant economic stimulus in sev- 
eral southern states. 


Other Developments 


Other important developments in- 
clude the increasing use of zinc alloy 
die castings in the automobile and 
other industries, improvements in tin 
plate manufacturing processes which 
have hastened the obsolescence of a 
considerable part of the existing 
manufacturing facilities for this prod- 
uct, and the discovery of industrial 
and scientific applications for “Lu- 
cite,’ a transparent plastic. For a 
time it appeared that this duPont 
product might create serious competi- 
tion for certain divisions of the glass 
industry. The glass manufacturers, 
however, are beginning to reap the 
rewards of years of experimentation, 
and are finding increasing outlets for 
some of their newer products in build- 
ing construction, air-conditioning, and 
even in textiles (“Fiberglas”). 

In many other fields, “the old order 
changeth, yielding place to new,” and 
the ubiquity and ingenuity of Ameri- 
can science and invention are such 
that no one can forecast with assur- 
ance the extent of the gains or losses 
resulting from processes which are 
yet unknown or still in the experi- 
mental stage. But, since these proces- 
ses eventually find reflection in stock 
market quotations, the investor can 
not afford to be indifferent to the 
consequences of the experimenter’s 
labors which are of sufficient im- 
portance to widen the scope of one 
industry’s or company’s activities, 
often at the expense of trade units 
whose positions appear to be well 
nigh impregnable. 


i of the best advertisements 
your firm can have is a good- 
looking, up-to-date office, insulated 
against heat, cold and noise. The 
smart reception room above and the 
modern executive’s office below show 
how all this can be achieved in one 
simple operation, at one low cost. 


New Gold Bond Insulation Boards 
are the answer. Supplied in large 
panels 4 feet wide, also in varie- 
gated colored Planks and Tiles that 
permit an endless number of modern 
decorative effects. Architects term 
them “the most beautiful insulation 
boards in America.” 


And here’s another important point 
. » + Gold Bond Insulation Board is 
applied so quickly that offices, 


‘stores, etc. can be modernized with 
little or no interruption to business. 
Many jobs are done overnight. The 
panels are nailed or cemented in 
place, generally — over the pres- 


ent material, building artistic, in- 
sulated wall and ceilings that quiet 
noise like magic. ... The cost? Well 
within the average modernizing 


budget. 


Complete wall and ceiling service 


Besides Gold Bond Insulation 
Boards, National Gypsum Company 
manufactures a complete line of 
other new, improved materials for 
all types of wall and ceiling con- 
struction. Have your secretary send 
coupon for full information. No 
obligation, of course. 


Mail coupon today 


National Gypsum Co. 
Dept. F-13 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send without obligation, information 
on the following: 

O Gold Bond Insulated Interiors 

O Gold Bond Plastering Systems 

O Gold Bond Casein Paint (a new high 


quality interior’ paint that dries in an 
hour with no turpentine odor.) 
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Stocks Represented 
in Each Industry 


Amusement, ete. : 
Brunswick- Balke 
Columbia Pict. 
Loew’s, Inc. 
Mad. Sq. Gdn. 
Paramount Pict. 
R-K-O 


20th Cent.-Fox 


Universal Pict. 
Warner Bros. 
Aviation: 


Aviation Corp. 
Boeing Airplane 
Cons. Aircraft 
Curtiss-Wright 
Douglas Airer. 
Eastern Air Lns. 
Martin (Gln L.) 
No. Am. Avia. 
Pan Amer.-Air 
Sperry Corp. 
ans. & West. 
Unit. Air Lines 
United Aircraft 
Wright Aero. 
Beverage: 
Austin, Nichols 
Brewing Corp. 


Com’! Solvents 
Distillers-Sea. 
Goebel Brewing 
Liquid Carbonic 
Nat'l Distillers 
Pfeiffer Brew. 
Schenley Distil. 
Walker (Hiram) 
White Rock 


Building: 
Am. Encaustic 
Am 


Atlas Tack 
Barber Asphalt 
Celotex 
Certain-teed 
Crane Co. 
Flintkote 
Florence Stove 
Gen. Bronze 
Holland Furnace 
Johns- Manville 
Kalamazoo Stve. 
Long Bell Lmb. 
Martin-Parry 
Masonite 
Mengel Co. 
Minn. - Honeywl. 
Gypsum 

s Elevator 
Paraffine Co. 
Penn. Glass Snd 
Pitts. Screw 
Reynolds Metals 
Ruberoid 
Simonds Saw 
Stone & Webster 
Th'mps’n-Starret 
Ulen & Co. 

U. S. Gypsum 
Walworth 
Warren Bros. 
Building Mot. 
City Investing 
Equitable Bldg. 
Gen. Realty 

U. S. Realty 


Cement: 

Alpha Port. 
Lehigh Port. 
Lone Star 

Penn Dixie 
Chemicals: 

Air Reduction 
Allied Chem. 
Am. Com. Alco. 
Atlas Powder 
Columbian Car. 
. Diamond. 


Chemical 
du Pont 
Freeport Sul. 
Hercules Pwdr. 
Int. Salt 
Interchemical 
Mathieson Alk. 
Monsanto Chem. 
Newport Indus. 
Parker-Rust Pr. 
Tennessee Corp. 
Texas Gulf Sul. 
Union Carbide 
United Carbon 
United Dyewd. 
S. Ind. Ale. 
Victor Chem. 
Vulcan Detin. 
Westvaco Chl. 
Coal & Coke 
American Coal 
Cons. Coal 

Elk Horn Coal 
Island Creek C. 
Lehigh Valley 
Pacific Coast 
Penn. Coal & C 
Phil. & Reading 
Pittsburgh Coal 
Pittston Co. 
Pond Crk Pocah. 
Truax-Traer Cl. 
Unit. Elec. Coal 
V. Iron C. & C. 
Containers-Tin: 
Am. Can 

. Can 


Crown C. & 8. 
McKeesport Tin 
Dental Equip: 
Ritter Dental 
White (8. 8.) 


Drugs-Cosmetics. 
Abbott Labor. 
Am. Home Prod. 
Bristol-Myers 
Coty, Ine. 
Kendall 
Lambert Co. 
Lehn & Fink 
McKes. & Rob. 
Parke, Davis 
Sharp & Dohme 
Sterling Prod. 
United Drug 
Vadsco Sales 
Vick Chemical 
Zonite Prod. 


Electrical 
Equipment: 

Am. Mach. & M. 
Cutler-Hammer 


Electric 
Pirelli Co. 
Square D 
Westinghouse E. 
Weston El. Inst. 


Electric Equip- 
House- 


old 

Air-Way Elec. 
McGraw Elec. 
Maytag Co. 
Eureka Vac. 
Servel, Inc. 
Nash-Kelvinator 
Savage Arms 
White Sew. Mach. 
Farm Machinery 
Allis-Chalmers 
Case (J. L) 
Deere & Co. 
Int. Harvester 
Minne. -Moline 
Oliver Farm 
Fertilizers 

Am. Ag. Chem. 
Davison Chem. 
Int. Ag. Corp. 


Film Ind. 
Eastman Kodak 
Gen. Thea. Eq. 
Pathe Film 


Food Products: 
Packaged Foods: 
Beech-Nut Pack. 
Calif. Pack. 
Cream of Wheat 
Gen. Foods 
Snider Packing 
Standard Brds 
Stokely Bros. 
Baking: 

Cont. Baking 


Purity Bakeries 
United Biscuit 
Ward Baking 


Corn Products: 
Corn Products 
Penick & Ford 
Candy-Gum: 
Am. Chicle 
Beech-Nut 
Hershey “3 
Sweets Co. 
Wrigley 
Dairy 

Cream. 
Borden Co. 
Nat'l. Dairy 
Pet Milk 
Edible Oils: 
Archer-Daniels 
Chickasha 
slidden 
Wesson Oil 
Meat Packing: 
Armour 

Cudahy Pack. 
Gobel 
Libby, 
Morrell (John) 
Swift & Co. 
Swift Int’l. 
United Stckyds. 
Wilson & Co, 
Milling: 

Allied Mills 
Gen. Mills 
Pillsbury 
Hecker Prod. 
Misc. Foods: 
Pac. Amer. Fish 
United Fruit 
Furniture and 
Floor Covering: 
Armstrong Cork 
Artloom 

Barker Bros. 
Bigelow Sanfd. 
Congoleum-Nairn 
Mohawk Carpet 
Simmons Co. 
Glass: 

Anchor Hocking 
Hazel- Atlas 


Libbey -Owens 
Owens Illinois 
Thatcher Mfg. 
Household 
Products 

Am. Ice 

Bon Ami 
Colgate-Palm. 
Cons. Laundries 
City Ice & Fuel 
Diamond Match 
Int’l Silver 

Nat. Enameling 
Procter & Gamble 
Leather and 
Shoes 

Allied Kid 
Amalg. Leather 
Am. Hide & L. 
Brown Shoe 
Endicott-Johnson 
Florsheim Shoe 
Int. Shoe 
Kinney (G. R.) 
Melville Shoe 
U. S. Leather 


Machinery, In- 
dustrial 
Am. Mach. & 


Blaw-Knox 
Bucyrus-Erie 
Byron Jackson 
Fairbanks, Morse 
Food Mactfinery 
Foster-Wheeler 
Ingersoll-Rand 
Link-Belt 

Mesta Machine 
Myers & Bro. 
Nat. Supply 
Outbd. Marine 
Unit. Eng.& Fdy. 
U. S. Hoffman 
Wayne Pump 
Wood (Gar) Inc. 
Worthington Pp. 


Metals & 
Mining: 
Alaska Juneau 
Am. Metal 
Am. Smelting 
Am. Zinc, Lead 
Anaconda Cop. 
Anaconda Wire 
Andes Copper 
Bridgeport Brass 
Butte Copper 
Callahan Zine 
Calumet & Hec. 
Cerro de Pasco 
Chile Cepper 
Climax Molybden, 
Dome Mines 
Fed. Mining & 
Smelting 
General Cable 
Granby Copper 
Homestake Min. 
Howe Sound 
Hudson Bay M. 
Inspiration Cop. 
Int. Nickel 
Kennecott Cop. 
Magma Copper 
McIntyre Porc. 
Miami Copper 
Mueller Brass 
Natomas Co. 
Pacific Tin 
Park Utah Cons. 
Patino Mines 
Phelps Dodge 
Revere Copper 
Roan Antelope 
St. Joseph Lead 
Silver King 
So. Amer. Gold 
Sunshine Mining 
S. Smelting 
Vanadium Corp. 


Motor 
Accessories: 
Allen Industries 
Am. Bosch 

Am. Chain & C. 
Auburn Auto 
Bendix Aviation 
Bohn Alu. B. 
Borg-Warner 
Bower Roller 


Campbell, 
Wyant 
Clark Equip. 
Cleveland Graph. 
Doehler Die 
Eaton Mfg. 
Elec. Auto-Lite 
Elec. Storage 
Evans Products 
Fed. Screw Wks. 


Houdaille-Her- 
shey 

Kelsey-Haves 
Midland Steel 
Motor Products 
Motor Wheel 
Mullins Mfg. 
Murray Corp. 
Raybestos-Man. 
Reynolds Spring 


Sparks With. 


T 


A. 


Amal. 


- Mach. & 
Mach. & 


. Seatin 3, 
. Ship Building... 


P. W. 
Archer-Daniels. 
Armour (Ill.). 
Armstrong Cork 
23. 


Allied Kid 
Allied Mills. ‘Si; 58, 65, 150 
Allied Stores 49 


Adams-Millis...... , 80 
Address-Multigraph.... . 107 
Air Reduction...... 70 
Air-Way El. Ap....... ‘176 
Alaska Juneau 

74, 86, 100, 145 
Allegheny-Ludium 

Allen Industries. . 164 
Allied Chem .......33, 1 


54, 57, 92, 


Encaustic Tiling 


2 

.-Hawaiian SS.... 
. Hide & Leather.79, 87 
- Home Prod.46, 52, 
..39, 82, 108, 132 
. Locomotive 
50, 90, 95, 126 


76, 78, 
Rolling Mill. 


- Safety Razor 


Amerada Corp......... is 


Am. Ag. Chem......33, 59 
Am. Bank Note..,..... 120 
Am. Brake Shoe. Ra) 126 
27, 42 
Am. Car & Fdry...24, 126 
Am. Chain & Cable 

25, 180 
Am. Colortype ........ 120 
Am. Coal of All....39, 100 
Am. Com. Alcohol....... 51 
Crystal Sugar.108, 156 

m 


114 


93, 105 


119, 124 
.10, 135 


129, 130, 147 


Smelting 


44, 74, 86, 145, 


An. Zine Lead. 86, 100, 182 
Anacond 


44, 56, 86, 100, 145, 182 
“93, 25, 44, 56 


Anaconda Wire 


Anchor Hocking Glass 
72, 92 
Andes Copper 


44, 74, 100, 145 


Paper... 


111, 170 
89,114, 150 
. 97, 123 


37, 42, 72, 83, 88, 137 


Atlantic, Gulf w. IL. 
Atlantic Refining...71, 108 
Atlas Powder 


Atlas Tack. 
Auburn Auto. 
Austin, 
Aviation Corp 


Baldwin Locomotive 


3, 90, 131 
Barber Co.64, 100, 113, 136 
Barker Bros.. 
Barnsdall Oil..........108 
35 
Beatrice Creamery..48, 99 
Beech-Nut Pack. 


Arnold Constable........ 49 
Artloom ...... » 138, 
Assoc. Dry 


118, 149 
37, 76 
Nichols...... 


34, 40, 41, 66, 97 


Stock: Note 
Abbott Laboratories .33, 114 


Abraham 
Acme Steel. 
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The Industrial 
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Financial Companies, Investment Trusts, Public 
Utilities and Railroads Are Not Included 


Stock: 
Belding Heminway 


1 
Bendix Aviation. .6, . 17 
38, 
Bethlehem 
135, 153, 154 
Bigelow-Sanford 


Best & 


Note Stock: Stock: 
Cons. Laundries.......... Gen. Bronze.. 
4, 164 Gen. Cable . 
Consolidation Coal. Gen, Cigar...... covcece 85 
94 Container Corp..... Gen. Electric 
wissen 50, 54, 85, 125, 132. 161 
Gen. Foods 


Cont.-Diamond Fibre 


83, 118 Gen. 


40, 63, 65, 66, 67, 123, 139 
66 


Mills .....58, 


Black & Decker..... 54, 92 |. Cont. Motors.3, 6, io, 54, 92 Gen. Motors. .3, 9, 10 
98, 153 Cont. 54, 109, 125, 
Bloomingdale 53, 180 126, "132, 174 
Boeing Airplane...... 6, 11 Corn Products......45, 6 Gen. Outdoor Adv....... 2 
Bohn Alum. & 5 Coty, Inc...........46, 147 Gen. Printing Ink. .33, 121 
8, 10, 23, 119 Crane Co. Gen. Ry. Signal....54, 12 
147 3, 78, 109, 119, 124 Gen. Realty & Util.62, 131 
Bond Stores......... . 38 Cream of Wheat........66 Gen. Refractories (Brick) * 
Borden Co.......41, 48, 99 Crosley Corp. Gen, Steél Castings.126, 153 
Borg-Warnrer.10, 57, 98, ‘132 20, 85, 125, 132, 161 Gen. Theatres Eq...26, 166 
Bower Roll. Bear..... 6, 10 Crown Cork & Seal Gen. Time Instr....... 179 
Brew. Co. of Am........19 7, 37, 92 Gen. Tire & Rubber 
Bridgeport Brass Crown Zellerbach 137, 169 
8 » 105, 111 | Gillette Safety Razor 


Briggs Mfg..... 
Briggs & Stratton. 10, 2, 57 errr: 127, 157 
Bristol- 
Brown Shoe..... 
Brunswick-Balke 


Bucyrus-Erie.... 


119 Crucible 


Steel. 


157 
Cudahy Packing. 97, 
Curtis Publishi 


Curtiss-Wright 


-8, *153, 167 


Gimbel Bros. .49, 9 
Glidden Co. a 66, 110, 150 
Gobel (Adolf). 
Goebel Brewing. 9 
Goodrich (B. 


129, 130, 147 


to, 137, 169 


Budd Mfg....... 26 Cutler-Hammer.......... Goodyear Tire 
Seer 1 Davega Stores 6, 10, 137, 4 
OS eee 92, 98 32, 94, 125, 151 Gotham Hosiery......... 
Bulova Watch.......... 1 Davison Chemical. . 59 Graham-Paige........ ‘9, 
Burlington Mills...128, 164 Deere & O0....5-.. ‘172 Granby Copper..... 44, 100 
Burroughs Add. Mach. Deisel-Wemmer- Giver. .35 Grand Union........ 66, 75 
, 30, 175 | Devoe & Raynolds..23, 110 iranite City Steel..... 167 
Term. » 163 Diamond Match.91, 96, 111 
Diamond T Motor......174 Green Cananea 
Butte Cop. & Zinc Distill.-Seagrams........ 51 44, 74, 100, 145 
74, 86, 145, 182 Dixie-Vortex........ 111 Gt. No. Iron Ore. Sree 


Byers (A. M.) Doehler Die Casting Gt. Western Sugar..... 156 
23, 117, 6, 10, 76 3 
Byron Jackson.......... Dome Mines........74, 100 Greyhound Corp........ 24 
Dominion Stores........ 75 Guantanamo Sugar..... 157 
Calif. Packing .40, 63, yan 67 Douglas Aircraft....... 11 
Callahan Zine....... 10 Dow Chemical Hall Printing.......... 
Calumet & Hecla. a“ a 100 8, 33, 114, 149 Hamilton Watch....... 
Campbell, Wyant..8, 10, 50 Dresser (S. R.)..3, 98, 117 Hanna (M. A.).39, 84, 100 
Canada Dry........ 148 Dunhill Int’].35, 36, 51, 171 Harbison-Walker (Brick) 


Cannon Mills.. 


. 47, 80, 164 


Duplan Silk... 


6128, 144 


Hat Corp. of Am. 


77 


Carpenter Steel. .8, 98, 153 du Pont Ilayes Body..... 10, . 173 

57. 172 33, 55, 60, 110, 118, 128 Hazel-Atlas 

Caterpillar Tractor. .50, 172 East. Rolling Mill.135, 153 Hecker Products.6 5 

Celanese......... . 164 Eastman Kodak Helme (G 

Celotex ...23, 83, 136, 177 26, 33, 60, 61, 114, 118 | Hercules : 

Central Aguirre ....... 157 Eaton Manufacturing....10 Hercules Powder.‘ 

Central Foundry...117, 119 | Edison Bros. Stores.80, 143 | Hershey Chocolate....... 41 

Central Violeta Sugar. .157 Eitingon-Schild Hinde & Dauch.42, 83, 112 

Century Ribbon Elec. Auto-Lite 10,14 | Holland Furnace...... 3, 78 
128, 134, 144 Elec. Boat...... 6, 95, 140 rrr 68 


Cerro de Pasco 

44, 74, 100, 145 
Certain-teed Prod. 

23, 83, 136, 177 Elk 
Champion Paper 


Elec. & Musical Ind. 

115, 116, 125, 161 
Elec. Storage Battery.. 44 
Horn Coal...... 39, 100 
El Paso Nat’l Gas...... 70 
ndicott-Johnson. 


143 


Holly Sugar... 
Homestake Mining.. 
Houdaille-Hershey. 6, 10, 54 
Houston Oil 70, 108 
Howe Sound 

4, 74, 86, 145, 182 


.58, 108, 156 
74, 100 


Checker Cab Mfg...... 160 Equitable Office Bldg... Hudson Bay M. & S. 
Chicago Mail Order Eureka Vacuum... .155, 176 44. 100, 145, 182 
38, 49, 94 Evans Hudson Motor............ 9 
Chicago Pneu. Tool. .50, 92 , 42, 64, 101 
Chic. Yellow Cab...71, 160 Ex-Cell-O........ .6, 92 
Chickasha Cotton Oi1.58, 66 Exchange Buffet... .32 Indian Refining........ 108 
Childs Co...... 32, 131, 133 LO Rae 49 Industrial Rayon...128, 164 
Chile Copper....... 44. 100 Fairbanks, Morse Note Ingersoll-Rand ..... 92, 132 
Chrysler .3, 9, 10, 50, 95. 174 50, 85, 125, 178 Inland Steel....... 153, 154 
City Ice & Fuel..19, 39, 82 Fajardo Sugar.....127, 157 Inspiration Copper. .44, 100 
City Stores...... .49, 131 Fed Mining.74, 86, 145, 182 Interchemical 
Clark ees Fed. Motor..... 24, 178, 174 33, 92, 110, Hf] 
10, 92, 126 | Fed. Screw Works...10,76 | Intercont. Rub......... 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze Federated Stores. ..49 Interlake Iron.......¢ 39, 
10, 56 Filene’s (Wm.)......... 49 Int. Agr. Corp.. 33, 59 
Climax Molybdenum... .100 Firestone Tire Int. Bus. Mach. 
Cluett, Peabody......... 38 10, 14, 32. 7 1, 107, 175. 179 
148 First Nat. Stores....66, 7 Int. Harvester 
Colgate- ~Palansiive Flintkote 50, 57, 172, 174 
» 52, 147 23, 83, 118, 136.177 | Int. Mere. Marine.141. 163 
Collins & Aikman...10, 164 Florence Stove. 78, 109, 155 Int. Nickel....... 8, 56, 106 
Colorado Fuel Florsheim Shoe....142, 143 Int. Paper & Power 
39, 84, 126, 180 Follansbee Bros .39, 153, 167 105, 117. 112 
Columbia Broadcast Food Machinery.10, 92, 122 | {nt. Salt............ 33, 139 
, 20,116 | Foster Wheeler...... 142 
Columbia Pictures...... 102 Francisco Sugar.. 157 Int. Silver. 8, 54, 81, 14 


Columbian Carbon. 28, 70, 71 


Com’! Solvents 


Freeport 


Sulphur. 
Gabriel Co. 


Interstate Dept. 
Intertype 


‘Stores 


33, 51, 110, Diss Island Creek Coal.......39 
Conde Nast......2, 93, 
Congoleum-Nairn..... 23,88 | Gannett Co........105, 120 oo -+ +40, 66, 75 
Congress Gaylord 43, 112 17. 23. 83. 136 
Cons, ¢ — Gen. Am. Transp. .126, 15% Kalamazoo Stove.78, 94, 155 
Cons. Indust. .61, iis Ton. 13 Kaufmann Dept. Stores. .49 


10. 


*Implied by Name 


Adding Machines 
Advertising 
Air-Conditioning 
Air Brake 

Air Transport 
Aircraft Equip. 
Alcohol (Indust.) 
Alloys 
Automobiles 


Auto Acces. & Equip. 
. Aviation 

. Bags 

. Baking 

. Batteries 

. Bedding 

. Bottles 

. Brake Linings 


Brass 


19. Brewing 


. Broadcasting 


Bronze 


. Building 
. Bldg. Supplies 


Buses 


. Cables 

. Cameras 

. Cans (Tin) 

. Carbon Black 
. Carpets 

. Cash Registers 
. Cement 

. Chain Stores 
. Chemicals 

. Chewing Gum 
. Cigars 

. Cigarettes 

Closures 


38. 


Clothing 


39. Coal &/or Coke 


Coffee or Tea 
Confections 


. Containers 

. Contracting 

. Copper 

. Corn Products 
. Cosmetics 

. Cotton Goods 

. Dairy Products 
. Dept. Stores 

. Diesel Engines 
. Distilled Liquors 
. Drug Products 
. Drug Stores 

. Elec. Equip. 

. Explosives 

. Fabricating 


ms 
- Film Processing 
. Financing 


Peat (Packaged) 


as 

. Gasoline 

. Glass 
. Glass (Plate) 

. Gold 

. Grocery Stores 


FOOTNOTES TO 


. Farm Equip. 
. Feed (Cattle) 
. Fertilizer 


76. 
7. Hats 
. Heating Equip. 


PRODUCTS 


Hardware 


Hides 


. Ilosiery 
. House Furnishing 


2. Ice 
Insulation 


ron 


. Ironers 

. Lead 

. Leather 

. Linoleum 

. Linseed Oil 

. Locomotives 

. Lumber Products 
. Machines 

. Magazines 

. Mail Order 


16 
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Classification 
Listings 


Financial Companies, Investment Trusts, Public 
Utilities and Railroads Are Not Included 


Stock: Note Stock: Note Stock: Note 
Kayser (Julius)...... 38, 80 Nat. Mall. & Steel.10, 126 Reynolds Spring .10, 118, 180 
Kelsey-Hayes ..... .10 National Steel.135, 153, 167 Reynolds Tobacco. . .36, 
Kendall (Hospital eap.).47 Nat. -50, 92 Richfield QOil........... 
Kennecott Copper. 44, 56, 100 - 66, 75 Ritter Dental...54, 92, 107 
Keystone Steel.57, 153, ery Natomas Co........ 74, 100 Roan Antelope. rr 44, 100 
Kimberly-Clark ....... 32 Ruberoid Co...... 4 
Kinney (G. R.)....32, Newberry (J. 32 | Safeway Stores....... 
Kresge (8. 8.)..........32 Newport Indust. St. Joseph Lead. 86, ‘182 
Kresge Dept. Stores..... 4 .. 23, 33, 83, 177 Savage Arms... .85, 98, 178 
32 ate Brake....... 126 Schenley Distillers...... 51 
Kroger Grocery | 4 Omnibus...... 24 Schulte Retail....... 32, 35 
48, 66, 75, 97 63 Scott Pager........ 179 
Lambert Co.........52, 114 N. Y. Shipbuilding..... 140 Seab’d Oj] (el.).. 10, 108 
Lane Bryant. ...32, 38,142 | No. Am. Aviation.....6, 11 | Seagrave .............. 174 
Lee Rubber & Tire. .137, 169 Norwalk Tire..... - 14, 169 Sears, Roebuck... .32, 49, 94 
Lehigh Port. Cement... .31 71, 108 Servel, Inc.......3, 98, 182 
Lehigh Valley Coal...... 39 Oliver Farm Equip..... 57 Sharon Steel... !: 8. 10, 153 
Lehn & Fink...46, 52,114 | Omnibus Corp........... 4 Sharp & Dohme....52, 114 
Lerner Stores...... ..32, 38 | Oppenheim Collins. 82, 38 Shattuck... .. 41, 138 
Libbey-Owens- Ford Otis Elevator ....... " Sheaffer Pen........*, 107 
10, Shell Union Oil..... 71, 108 


Libby, McNeill. 


Life Savers... 34, 41 
Liggett & Myers. ..36, 171 
Lily-Tulip Cup. 


Lima Locomotive .50, 90, 152 
Link-Belt 92 
Liquid 
Loew's Inc........ 102, 


Loft Inc........13, 41, 133 


Carbonic... . 


Lone Star Cement..... 
Long Bell Lumber 


Loose-Wiles . 
Lorillard (P.).. 


MacAndrews Forbes 


42, 83, 177 
Mack Trucks... : 50, 174 
Macy (R. H.). 49, 94 


Madison Sq. ican 


Magma Coe 


» 74, 100, 145 
Mandel 49 
Manhattan 38, 47 
Maracaibo Oil Explor. . .108 
Marshall Field...... 49, 164 
Martin (Glenn L. iets 
Martin-Parry....23, 98, 126 
Masonite Corp...23, 83, 177 
Mathieson Alkali. 33 


May D 
Maytag Co.... 
McCall Corp... 
McCrory Stores..........32 
McGraw Elec...... 


ept. 
--2, 93, 


McGraw-Hill 


2, 93, 120, 131 
McIntyre Porcupine.74, 100 


McKeesport Tin Plate 


27, 
McKesson & Robbins 


McLellan Stores. 
Mead Corp. 
Melville Shoe. .80, 142, 143 
Mengel Co. 108, 


Moreh. BEIM. 
Mesta Machine.....92, 135 
Miami Copper...... 44, 100 
Mid-Cont. Petroleum. ..108 
Midland Steel..... .10, 153 
Minn.-Honeywell....... 162 
Minn.-Moline Pr. Impl. 
50, 57, 
Mission Corp........... 10: 


Corp 
Mohawk Carpet, 29, 138, 


Monsanto Chemical 


64, 91, 127 
41 
35, 36, 171 


85, 178 
120 


167 
51, 52, a 


* 


-153 


Outlet 


Pac. Am. Fish.....63, 141 Simon (Franklin)... .49, 
Pacific Coast Simms Petroleum....... 
31, 39, 127, 141 Simonds Saw & Steel 

Pacific Mills.. rt 164, 181 8, 76, 153 
Pacific Western Oil... .108 Sloss-Sheffield. . ..39, 70, 84 
Packard Motor Car.. 9, Smith-Corona.. ... -107, 175 
Pan-Am. Airways.. Smith (A. 0 

Pan-Am. Pet. & Tr.71. ‘iat 0, 74, 117, 153 
Paraffine Cos.23, 83, 88, 136 Snider Packing raaces 66, 123 


Glass. 23, 72, 164 


Paramount Pictures 


102, 161, 165 
32, 41, 46, 51, 52 


Park & Tilford 


Park Utah Cons. 
86, 100, 145, 182 
Parke, Davis... .33, 52, 114 Spear & Co..... 32, 
Parker Rust-Proof.. .10, 33 
Parmelee Trans........ ‘160 Sperry 
61 Spicer Mfg.... 
Patino (Tin)... .100 Spiegel, 
Penick & Ford...... 45, 66 tt 
Penney (J. C.)......32, 38 


Penn. Coal & C 


Penn-Dixie 93, 31 


Penn. Glass Sand 


23, 64, 110 


Peoples Drug Stores 


Pfeiffer Brewing........19 Sterling Products 
Phelps 46, 52, 114 
Phil. & Reading 10, 76. 125, 132 
Stokely Bros... .27, 67 - 
Philip Morris....... 36, 171 Stone & Webster... .22, 62 
Phillips Petroleum 108 
70, 71, 108 PR Mining 
Phoenix Hosiery......... 80 44, 74, 86, 145 
Pillsbury Flour. ..58, 65, 66 Superheater...... 78, 95, 126 
Pittsburgh Coal......... 39 Superior Oil........ 
Pitts. Coke & Iron Superior Steel...8, 135, 153 
31, 39, 70, 84 Sutherland Paper 
Pitts. Screw & Bolt 42, 18... 12 
. 126 Sweets Co. of Am....... 41 
Pitts. 188. 180 Swift & Co..48, 79, 97, 
Pittston 100 Swift Int'l. .59, 79, 97, 
“Oi. Symington Goula 136 
Pond Creek Pocah. 39, 100 Telautograph........... 107 
Poor 6 Tennessee....... 158 
Porto Rican Am. Tob. COP... 08 


35, 36 
Pressed Steel 


52, 53, 114 
9 


Silver King Mines 
Simmons Co.15, 69, 164, 180 


Socony-Vacuum. .33, 71, 108 
S. Am. Gold & PI't.74, 100 
So. Porto Rico Sugar. 
Spalding (A. 


10, 125, 132, 16" 


Spencer Kellogg .66, 89, 150 
95 


Standard Brands. .40, 51, 


Stand. Commercial Tob. VW 1 
Stand. Oil of Calif.70, 108 


Stand. Oil of Ind...71, 108 
Stand. Oil Kansas......108 
Stand. Oil N. J 


Texas Gulf Producing. . "108 
Texas Gulf Sulphur.... 1158 


G.)...32, 151 


33, 70, 71, 108 


86, 145, 182 


157 


69, 125 


6, 10 


Stock: 
Union 


Union 
Union 
Union 


Note 


Bag & 


2, 111, 132 


Carbide ...8, 14, 28 
Oil of Calif..... 108 
Tank Car....... 159 


United Aireraft....... 6, 11 


Unit. 


Air Lines.......... 5 


United Biscuit.......... 13 
United Carbon 28, 70 
Un. Carr Fastener.10, 23, 98 


United Drug....52, 


United 


53, 114 
Dyew 


‘ood 
United Elec. Coal. . .39. 100 


United Engine .84, 92, 
United Fruit 


135 


.67, 141, 157 


United Merch. & Mfrs. 


cs 


U. 


Ss 


U. 


2 


5 
= 
9: 
Be 


United Stockyards. . 
United Stores 
Univ. Cyclops 


47, 128, 144, 164 


United Paper Board.42, 112 


141, 163 


Gyp 

‘61, 110, 168, 177 
Hoffman 85, 92 
Ind. Alcohol. 


Pipe & Fdry.92, 117 
Realty & Impr. 22, 131 
Rubber 
Smelting 


Steel 


.10, 137, 169 
4, 74, 86, 182 
22, 135, 154 
-97, 163 


Peer 35, 53 


Universal Leaf......... 

Universal Pictures...... 102 
Vadseco Sales... .46, 52, 114 
Vanadium Corp ere 8, 33 


Van Raalte.38, 80, 128, 144 
Vick Chemical..... 52, 114 


Victor Chemical Works 


Va.-Carolina Chemical 
33, 59. 


33 


Va. Iron Coal & C 


39, 70, 100, 


Vulcan Detinning 


Waldorf 


System........ 


Walgreen Co.46, 52, 53, 114 


Walker (Hiram) .51 
Walworth Co...23, 117. 
Ward --13 


Warner Bros. Pict 


Warren Bros... 


102, 103, 165 
.62, 9%, 113 


Warren Fdry & Pipe 


17, 
Waukesha Motor...3, 50, 57 
Wayne Pum 


Webster 


763 


Western 


Eisenlohr. . 


Auto Supply 
10, 32, 151 


Westinghouse Air Brake 


10, 126 


Westinghouse Ele 
3, 54, 85, 125, 132, 161, 176 
Weston Electric Instr... .54 


Westvaco Chlorine.. 


.33, 139 


Wheeling Steel .117, 153, 180 


White (S. 8S.) Dental 
White Motor 


White Rock Min’l Spes. 148 
White Sewing Machine...* 


33. 114, 118 Procter & Gamble Tex. Pac. Coal Wilcox Oil & Gas 108 
Montgomery Ward.32, 49, 46, 66, 147 71, Willys-Overland. 16,178 
Morrell (John). 9 TAG 126 Texas Pac. Land .131 Wilson Co. 
Motor Products......10, 38 Pure Thatcher Mfg....16, ‘72, 92 58, ‘66, 79, 97, 114 
Motor Wheel .10, 42, 78, 109 Purity Bakeries...... 13, 32 Thermoid Co....10, 17, 137 Wood Gar)” 
Mueller Brass Quaker State Oil...71, 108 Thompson (J. R.)...32, 133 10, 78, 92, 109 
18, 44, 56, 119 Radio Corp. of Am.. 2125, 161 Thompson Products....6, 1 Westward a 
Mullins Mfg. ......-10,98 | R.-K.-O........... 102; 165 Thompson-Starrett ...... Woolworth (F. 
Munsingwear....... . .38, 80 Raybestos-Manhat. Tide Water Assoc. Oil Worthington Pump 
Murphy (G. C.). 2 10, 17, 83, 137 71, 108 8 3. 50, 92, 122 
Murray Corp....10, ‘98, "180 Rayonier Ine..’. (Cellulose) Timken-Det. Axle Weight Acronautical.....6 
Myers & Bro...57, 92, Real Silk Hosiery 10, 54, 109 Wricle (We. 3r.).....3 
Nash-Kelvinator 38, 80. 128 Timken Roller Bearing 
, 109, 132, 155 Reliable Sts......... 32, 69 8, 10, 126 Yale & Towne 
Nat. Acm 10, 23 Reliance Mfg... 38 Transcont. & Air. .5 10,54, 76, 173, 174 
Nat. ‘13,65. 66 | Remington Rand Transue & Will'ms Yellow Truck. .”..24, 50, 174 
Nat. Cash Reg......... 30 1, 107, 129, 175 8, 98,153 | Young Spring & Wire 
Nat. Daley...... 32, 99 Reo Motor Car...... 24, Truax-Traer Coal........39 10, 18 
Nat. Dept. Stores.......49 Republic Steel.. S 153; 154 Truscon Steel.......56, 154 Youngstown Sheet..117, 153 
Nat. Distillers .........51 | Revere = Twentieth Ct.-Fox.102, 165 | Youngstown Steel Door 
Nat. Enamel....81, 98, 155 "14, 56, 81 Twin cam. . ERROR 23, 42, 126 
Nat. Gypsum ......23, 177 Reynolds Metals oe Sg rrr 22,62 | Zenith Radio ..20, 125, 161 
23, 86, 119 23, 83, 119, 162 Elliott. /130, ‘175 Zonite Products 52, 114 
AND/OR SERVICES 
95. Marine Mfg. 112. Paperboard 128. Rayon 147. Soap Products 165. Theatres 
96. Matches 7 113. Paving 129. Razor (Elec.) 148. Soft Drinks 166. Theatre Equip. 
97. Meat 114, Pharmaceuticals 130. Razor (Safety) 149, Solvents 167. Tin Plate 
98. Metal Stampings 115. Phonographs 131. Real Estate 150. Soy Bean 168. Tiles 
99, Milk (Evapor.) 116. Phonograph 32. Refrigerators 151. Sporting Goods 169. Tires 
100. Mining Records 133. Restaurants 152. Steam Shovels 170. Tissues 
101. Miscellaneous 117. Pipe or Tubes 34 bbons 153. Steel Light) 171. Tobacco 
102. Motion Pictures 118. Plastics 135. Rolling Mill 154. Steel (Heavy) 172. Tractors 
103. Music Publishing 119. Plumbing 136. Roofing 155. Stoves 173. Trailers 
104. Natural Gas Supplies 137. Rubber Products | 156. Sugar (Beet) 174. Trucks (Motor) 
105. Newspaper and/or | 120. Printing 138. Rugs 157. Sugar (Cane) 175. Typewriters 
Newsprint 121, Printing Ink 139. Salt 158. Sulphur 
106. Nickel 122. Pumps 140. Shipbuilding 159. Tank Cars WT. Wallboa _— Ts 
107. ed Equip. 123. Quick-frozen 141, 160. Taxi Cabs 178. Washi hi 
108. O Foods 142. Shoe: 161. Television + Washing Machines 
109. Ol Burners 124, Radiators 143. Shoe : Stores 162. Temperature 179. Watches & Clocks 
110. Paint, ete. 125. Radios 144. Silk Controls 180. Wire &/or Springs 
111. Paper and/or 126. Railroad Equip. | 145. Silver 163. Terminal 181. Wool 
Paper Products 127. Railroad 146. Snuff 164. Textiles 182. Zine 


Stocks Represented 
in Each Industry 


Accessories: 
Spicer Mfg. 
Smith (A. O.) 
Stewart-Warner 
Thermoid Co. 
Thompson 
Timken- Det. 
Timken Roll. B. 
Transue & Wms. 
United Carr F. 
Yale & Towne 
Young Spring 
Motors: 

Cont. Motors 
Hercules Motors 
Waukesha Motor 


Motor Cars: 
Checker Cab 
Chrysler Corp. 
Gen. Motors 
Graham- Paige 
Hudson Motor 
Hupp Motor 
Nash- Kelvinator 
Packard Motor 
Studebaker 
Willys-Overland 


Motor Trucks: 
Diamond T 
Fed. Motor 
Mack Trucks 
Reo Motor 
Seagrave Corp. 
Twin Coach 
White Motor 
Yellow Truck 


Office Equip.: 
Address. Multi. 
Burroughs 

Gen. Time Inst. 
Int. Bus. Mach. 
Nat. Cash Reg. 
Remington- Rand 
Smith & Corona 
Sheaffer Pen 
Telautograph 
Underwood-Ell. 
Oil: 

Amerada Corp. 
Atlantic Refin. 
Barnsdall (Oil) 


Col. Beacon Oil 
Cons. 
Oil 


Continental 
Houston Oil 
Indian Refining 
Maracaibo Oil 
Mid-Cont. Pet. 
Mission Corp. 


Pan-Am. Pet. 
Panhandle Prod 
Phillips Pet. 
Plymouth Oil 
Pure Oil 
Quaker State Oi) 
Richfield Oil 
Seaboard Oil 
Shell Union Oi} 
Simms Pet. 
Skelly Oil 
Socony- Vacuum 
Stand. Calif. 
Stand. Ind. 
Stand. Kan. 
Stand. N. J. 
Sun Oil 
Superior Oil 
Texas Corp. 
Texas Gulf Prod. 
Texas Pac. Coal 
& Oil 


Texas Pac. Land 
Tide Water As. 
Union Oil of C. 
Wilcox Oil & G. 
Paint: 
Archer-Daniels 
Devoe & Raynlda 
Glidden Co. 
Nat. Lead 
Spencer Kellogg 
Paper: 
A. P. W. Paper 
Champion Paper 
Container Corp. 
Crown-Zlerbach 
Dixie-Vortex 
Gair (Robert) 
taylord Contain. 
Hinde & Dauch 
Int. Paper & Pr 
Kimberly-Clark 
Lily Tulip Cup 
Mead Corp. 
Rayonier, Inc. 
Scott Paper 
Sutherland Pap. 
Union Bag 
Un. Paperboard 
Pipe: 
Byers (A. M.) 
Cent. Foundry 
Dresser (S. R.) 
U.S. Pipe & 
Warren Fdry. & 
Pipe 
Printing, Ete.: 
Am. Bank Note 
Am. Colortype 


ews 
Type Far. 
Condé Nast 
Curtis Pub. 
Gannett Co. 
Gen. Outdoor 
Adv. 


Gen. Print. Ink 
Hall Printing 
Intertype Corp. 
MeCall Corp 
McGraw-Hill 
Pub. 
Radio: 
Columbia 
Broadcasting 
Crosley Corp. 
Elec. & Musical 
Radio Corp. 
Sparks-With. 
Zenith Radio 
Razor: 
Am. Safety 
Gillette 
Rail Equipment: 
Am. Brake Shoe 


Am. Steel Fdry. 
Baldwin Loco. 
Gen. Am. Trans. 
Gen. Ry. Signal 
Lima 
Nat'l. Malleable 
N. Y. Air Brake 
Poor & Co. 
Pressed Sti. Car 
Pullman, Ine. 
Superheater 
Symington- 

Gould 
Union Tank Car 
Westinghouse 

Air Brake 
Youngstown Stil. 

oor 


Refractories: 
Gen. Refractor. 
Harbison-Walker 
Retailing: 
Department 
Stores: 

Abra. & Straus 
Allied Stores 
Arnold Constable 
Assoc. Dry Gds. 
Barker Bros. 
Bloomingdale 
City Stores 

Fair Stores 

Fed. Dept. Strs. 
Filene’s (Wm.) 
Gimbel Bros. 
Interst. Dept. 8S. 
Kaufmann Dept. 
Kresge Dpt. Ss. 
Macy (R. H.) 
Mandel Bros. 
Marshall Field 


May Dpt. Strs 
Nat. Dpt. Sts. 
Outlet Co. 


Cigar Chains: 
Schulte Retail 
United Stores 


Best 

Bond 
Butler Bros. 
Lane Bryant 
Lerner Stores 
Oppenheim, Col. 
Penney (J. C.) 
Drug Chains: 
Peoples Drug 
United Drug 
United Stores 
Walgreen Co. 


Furniture Stores: 
Reliable Stores 
ear & Co. 


Grocery Chains: 
Am. Stores 
Dominion Stores 
First Nat. Strs. 
Grand Union 
Jewel Tea 
Kroger Grocery 
Nat. Tea 

Park & Tilford 
Safeway 


Mail Order: 
Chicago Mail 
Mont. ard 
Sears, Roebuck 
Spiegel, Ine. 


Misc. Stores: 
Davega 
Spalding (A.G.) 
West. Auto Sup. 


Variety Chains: 
Grant (W. T.) 
Green (H. L.) 
Kresge (S. 8S.) 
Kress (S. H.) 
McCrory Stores 
McLellan Stores 
Murphy (G.C.) 
Neisner Bros. 
Newberry 
Woolworth 


Restaurants: 
Childs Co. 
Exchange Buffet 
Shattuck 

Loft, Ine. 
Thompson (J.R.) 
Waldorf System 


Rubber: 
Firestone Tire 
Gen. Tire 


Goodrich (B. F.) 
Goodyear Tire 
Intercont’] Rub. 
Lee Kub & Tire 
Norwalk Tire 
U. S. Rubber 


Shipping & 
Shipbuilding: 
Am. Hawalian 
Am. Ship Bldg. 
A., Guif & W.L. 
Bush Terminal 
Elec. Boat 

Int. Mer. Mar. 
Merch. & Min. 
= oc 


N. Y. Shipbldg. 
UL. S. Freight 
(R. R.) 


Steel: 
Acme Steel 
Allegheny -Lud. 
Am. Rolling MI. 
Bethlehem Stl. 
Blaw-Knox 
Carpenter 
Col. Fuel & Iron 
Cont. Steel 
Crucible Steel 
E. Rolling Mil 
Follansbee 
Granite City 
Inland Steel 
Jones & Laughlin 
Keystone Steel 
National Steel 
Otis Steel 
Pitts. Steel 
Republic Steel 
Sharon Steel 
Superior Stee) 
Steel 

S. Steel 
U tniv. Cyclops 
Vulean Detin. 
Wheeling Steel 
Youngston Sht, 


Sugar: 

Am. Crystal 
Am. Sugar Ref. 
Central Aguirre 
Central Violeta 
Cuba Company 
Cuban-Am. Sug. 
Fajardo Sugar 
Francisco Sugar 
Gt. West. Sugar 
Guantanamo Sug 
Holly Sugar 
Manati Sugar 
So. Porto Rico 
W. Indies Sugar 


Textiles: 
Materials: 

Am. Woolen 
surlington Mills 
Cannon Mills 
Century Ribbon 


Steel 


Un. Mer. & Mfg. 
Clothing: 
Cluett, Peabody 
Eitingon-Schild 
Hat Corp. of A. 
Hollander & Son 
Manhattan Shirt 
Munsingwear 
Phillips-Jones 
Reliance Mfg. 
Hosiery: 
Adams- Millis 
Gotham 
Kayser (Julius) 
Phoenix Hosiery 
Real Silk H. 
Van Raalte 
Rayon: 
Belding-Hemin. 
Celanese 
Duplan Silk 
Industrial Rayon 
Tobacco: 
Am. Snuff 
Am. Sumatra 
Tobacco 
Am. Tobacco 
Bayuk Cigar 
Congress Cigar 
Cons. Cigar 
Deisel, Wem.-Q. 
Dunhill Intl. 
General Cigar 
Helme (Geo. W) 
Liggett & Myers 
Lorillard (P.) 
MacAndrews & 


Forbes 
(Philip) 


Morris 
Porto Ric.-Am. 
(R. J.) 


Tobacco 
Reynolds 

Stan. Com. Tob. 
U. Tobacco 
Universal Leaf 
Webster-Eisen. 
Tools: 

Black & Decker 
Bullard Co. 

Chi. Pneumatic 
Ex-Cell-O 
National Acme 
Starrett (L.8.) 
Watches: 


Bulova Watch 
Hamilton Watch 
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Stocks Promising 
Industries for 1939 


A selection of sound industrial 


equities for the current year. 


‘HESE eight stocks are suggested 
for longer range accumulation for 
various reasons. First, each industry 
which is represented is in a promis- 
ing cyclical trend which should be ex- 


EIGHT PROMISING 
INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


The economic pattern should de- 
velop satisfactorily after the cus- 
tomary year-end inventory taking 
period is out of the way and seasonal 
forces come more strongly into play. 


tended in coming months. Second, Recent Looking further ahead there appears 
the stocks individually are among the Issue: Price ample justification to take advantage 
sounder means of representation in Allis-Chalmers ........... 43 of weakness in share prices to round 
each industry and are in a position to Anaconda Wire.......... 52 out buying programs and to replace 
share promptly and fully in thé ex- Bethlehem Steel.......... 74 unpromising issues with those in a 
pected extension of greater industrial Crane Company.......... 34 better position. With these factors in 
activity. And in the third place the General Motors........... 47 mind, the eight stocks listed herewith 
stocks (with only one exception) en- Goodyear Tire........... 34 should meet with the requirements of 
joy a good degree of marketability Montgomery Ward....... 48 the average investor, and the selection 
and some possess definite “leader- Texas Corporation........ 45 of suitable issues from the group can 


ship” characteristics because they are 
sound and long established units. 


be made to fit with individual ob- 
jectives. 


SSS 


THE AIR- 


Wherever Dependable Power Wecded You Will Find 
Continental Red Seal Engines 


@ On the farm, on the highway, on construction projects; in fac- 
tory, mill, lighting plant or marine application, the Red Seal Engine 
is giving dependable and economical performance. That is why 
Continental's large list of customers keeps growing. 

Now, a new era of transportation is opening. Aviation is com- 
ing into its own. It finds Continental taking leadership in the light 
aircraft engine field and expanding its activities in the higher power 
range. 

91.4°% of the aircraft engines under 75 h.p., delivered during 
the first nine months of 1938, were built by Continental. Its motors 
have scored significant victories in recent endurance and economy 
test flights. 

Continental's two great plants, capably equipped, provide ade- 
quate facilities for all motor applications. 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 


A specialized manufacturer for a diversified market 


DETROIT AND MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Dependable power for trucks — tractors — buses — farm 
machinery — airplanes — industrial machinery — lighting 
plants — passenger cars. 
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The Next Four Pages Contain 


INANCIAL WORLD 
OMPLETE INVESTMENT SERVICE 


Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


January 18, 1939 


Market Outlook 


Reactionary phase may carry somewhat 
further, but the direction of the longer 
term price movement still is upward. 


RICE declines have been the rule so far in 

the new year, one reason being the almost uni- 
versal expectation of some decline in general busi- 
ness activity for the first quarter. In at least one 
important direction this expectation is being ful- 
filled. Following its snap-back from the holiday 
slump, the steel industry has been unable to show 
further significant progress although the seasonal 
pattern calls for a definitely upward trend at this 
time of the year. 


UT in other directions the trade statistics are 

at least moderately encouraging, and signs 
of any important recession in general industrial 
activity have not yet developed. In any event, 
it is certain that both business and corporate 
profits for the current quarter will be materially 
higher than for the same period last year. 


LTHOUGH industrial production expanded 
rapidly during the second half of 1938, the 
recovery was characterized by an absence of spec- 
ulative excesses, and the general inventory situa- 
tion at the present time is sound. Because of that, 
and in light of other factors now at work or in 
prospect, there is adequate basis for the opinion 
that whatever recession may be seen in the next 
month or two will not carry far—barring the out- 
break of warfare abroad. 


HE domestic political situation continues to 
hold favorable implications for business and 
the markets. We appear now to be witnessing 
the first serious effort to curtail government ex- 


‘penditures in six years, and if successful this move 


may mark the turn back toward sound financial 


policies. On the face of it, reduced spending would 
be deflationary. But actually, a cut in the relief 
deficiency appropriation for the remainder of the 
fiscal year would—so far as its near term effect on 
business is concerned—be more than offset by the 
$1 billion or more of government projects for 
which contracts were let just before the end of 
1938. 


T is entirely possible that the current reaction- 

ary phase of the stock market will persist for 
some time more. But the weight of evidence is 
that a good foundation for a substantial price 
advance is being built up. The industrial stock 
average at the present time is but a few points 
above the level attained early last August (more 
than five months ago), yet in the meantime the 
Federal Reserve business index has risen from 
the 80s to cross 100 and, of more fundamental 
importance for the longer term future, the coun- 
try’s electorate has definitely swung back toward 
conservative governmental principles. 


HE European situation continues as a cloud 

on the horizon, and it is impossible to pre- 
dict the ultimate outcome of trends on that con- 
tinent. But until something of more definite na- 
ture emerges from that troubled area, we appear 
warranted in giving more weight to domestic af- 
fairs in shaping investment policies. At home 
the outlook is such as to encourage not only the 
retention of good securities, but also when the 
current reaction has run its course, the accumu- 
lation of additional well situated issues by those 
who are not already fully invested—Written Jan- 
uary 12; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Things 


1939 Prospects: 


As we enter the new year the economic balance 
sheet contains the following factors which are 
important from a business and market standpoint : 
On the favorable side: 

Adequate credit resources. 

Government spending. (Favorable from a short 

term standpoint.) 

Increasing building activity. 

Stable commodity prices. 

Lowered industrial costs. 

Conservative political trend. 

Absence of over-production. 


Adverse factors: 


Artificial nature of the recovery. 
Business distrust of New Deal methods. 
Foreign political conditions. 

Low level of new capital financing. 
Relatively low agricultural prices. 
Rigidity of wage structure. 

Heavy taxes. 

Weakened railway finances. 


Although the number of adverse factors is 
greater than the favorable influences, the aggre- 
gate value of the forces making for further recov- 
ery appears to be greater than that of the factors 
on the other side of the ledger. Suhject to some 
hesitation in the first quarter, and assuming that 
major warfare in Europe will be avoided, an 
examination of the forces at work leads to the 
opinion that a rising level of business and prices 
is in prospect for 1939. (Details on page 5.) 


Changing World: 


Some one has stated that “a scientist working 
in a laboratory with a test tube can destroy 
a $10 million investment.” And in recent years 
scientists have been doing just that, bringing forth 
new products and methods which replace estab- 
lished processes and render highly expensive 
plants obsolete. Most investors look on this 
changing order as giving birth to new investment 
and speculative opportunities—but on the other 
side of the picture is the fact that many of these 
inventions adversely affect the market values of 
existing securities, and that constant vigilance 
is essential if capital is to be preserved. The year 
1938 was noteworthy for the number of new 
developments in the chemical field, most of which 
were brought forth by established companies, and 
a number of which hold adverse implications for 
other companies. Coming years will undoubtedly 
bring great changes in other industries — and 
corresponding changes in the investment values 
of numerous individual issues. But looking at 
the picture as a whole, this is encouraging: For 
each product which becomes obsolete, probably 
two or more will be created. (Details, page 14.) 


(20) 


Bank Earnings: 


Although general business turned upward in 
the final six months of last year, 1938 was not a 
bright year for the New York banks from an 
earnings standpoint. The continued ease in money 
rates, further contraction in demand for com- 
mercial credit and a scarcity of good yielding 
sound investment media made it difficult for the 
institutions to cover dividend rates from operat- 
ing income. But most institutions were aided 
by security profits in the final quarter, and thanks 
largely to this factor some of the banks were 
able to show better aggregate earnings than for 
1937. Indications are that some improvement in 
operating earnings will be experienced in 1939. 

Market Advice: While nothing approaching 
a boom in bank profits seems in prospect, the 
shares of a number of the leading New York 
institutions possess reasonable attraction for in- 
come, at current market values, and retention of 
most of the issues in this group is warranted. 


World’s Fair: 


Less than four months hence the New York 
World’s Fair opens its gates, and eight to fifteen 
million persons are expected to be drawn to the 
metropolitan area for from four to five days each. 
This will mean increased business in varying de- 
gree for many local enterprises, a number of 
which have securities listed on the stock ex- 
changes. Increased speculative interest has al- 
ready been reflected in some of those security 
issues—and more may be seen later. But the 
Fair will, of course, have only a limited life, and 
its stimulation to earnings of those companies to 
benefit will be but temporary. (Details, page 7.) 

Market Advice: Any price appreciation 
traceable directly to the Fair will be but limited, 
and the project cannot be regarded as a factor 
on which to base longer term investment or specu- 
lative policies. 


Machine Tools: 


Preliminary indications are that domestic ma- 
chine tool orders in December were at the best 
level of the year, exceeding those of November, 
the former peak, by a slight margin. Foreign 
business is understood to have held rather steady 
after showing a slight decline in November. The 
prospects for the coming year are considered fav- 
orable, with the automotive industry a good 
customer for tools and demand from miscellane- 
ous sources showing signs of rising. In addi- 
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tion, government orders are expected to improve. 
There is a substantial backlog of demand for 
tools from many of the heavier industries which 
would be released with greater confidence in the 
outlook for business generally. Programs for 
plant expansion and construction have been held 
up, and the lack of tool buying over the past year 
and a half has placed the builders of tools in a 
good position. 

Market Advice: Prospective further gains 
in the machine tool business in coming months 
warrant retention of the shares of soundly situated 
units in this industry. 


Stock for Profit: 


On page 18 appears a tabulation of eight com- 
mon stocks selected from as many industries 
which appear to have better than average pros- 
pects for 1939. Most of these companies already 
are represented on Page IV. But from that 
group, Texas Corporation is now being added 
to the Common Stocks for Profit on the follow- 
ing page. 

Market Advice: For longer term purposes, 
purchases of Texas Corporation common may be 
made at current prices of around 45. 


Preferreds for Income: 


Both Firestone Tire & Rubber $6 preferred and 
Walgreen 414 per cent preferred are now being 
added to the Preferred Stocks for Income tabu- 
lated on Page IV. Firestone yields 6 per cent 
at its current price of around 100 (call price is 
105), a return which appears out of line with the 
company’s earnings and dividend record. Even 
last year, which was a generally unsatisfactory 
period for the rubber industry, earnings amounted 
to $11.28 per share of preferred in the 12 months 
ended October 31. Walgreen preferred sells at 
about 86, and yields approximately 5.2 per cent. 
This company has paid preferred dividends regu- 
larly since 1916. Earnings for the 12 months 
ended last September 30 were equal to $20.68 per 


share of preferred, and net working capital on 
that date was in excess of the total par amount of 
the issue. (Details on page 8.) 


Recent Developments Affecting 
Recommended Issues 


International Nickel: Plans to develop extensive 
open-pit operations at Frood mine, which has long 
been world’s largest single source of nickel and plati- 
num and also important producer of copper, gold, etc. 

Montgomery Ward: Sales of $57 million for Decem- 
ber were up 11.1%—largest for any month in com- 
pany’s history. 

Pennsylvania R. R.: Payment of $4.7 million maturi- 
ties on January 1 leaves no other bond maturities this 
year except equipment trust obligations. 

Public Service of N. J.: This year’s construction 
budget calls for expenditure of $23.5 million for im- 
provements, including $12 million turbine generator. 

Radio Corp.: Net for 1938 estimated at 25 cents 
per share vs. 42 cents in 1937. National Broadcasting 
scheduled to begin television broadcasts in spring, 
when television sets will be on market. 

Square D: Earnings estimated about $1 per share 
for 1938 compared with $3.09 in 1937. 

Union Pacific: Eleven months’ earnings $4.99 com- 
pared with $5.02 same 1937 period. 


Summary of the Week’s News 


Favorable Factors: 

Consumer Purchasing Power: Indicated by new all- 
time record sales for Woolworth and Montgomery 
Ward for December. 

Building: Outlook brightened by reports that life 
insurance companies are seeking permissive legisla- 
tion for purchase of land and construction of homes, 
stores and offices.as outlet for their huge funds. 

Washington: Reports of opposition to heavy spend- 
ing, and House move to reduce WPA appropriations, 
encouraging over long term, although partly offset 
by fears over effect of reduced government spending 
on business. 


Neutral Factors: 

Railroads: ICC approval of reduced rail rates on 
automobiles is competitively beneficial to rails over 
longer term, partly neutralized by possibility of re- 
taliation by trucks. 

Negative Factors: 

Franco-Italian—Tension continues. Weakened con- 
dition of Britain’s Control Fund revealed by transfet 
of £200 million gold from Bank of England to the 
Fund—but this powerful move to defend sterling may 
be the turning point, benefiting world commodity 
price level and general trade. 
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Current Recommendations 


COMMON STOCKS FOR PROFIT 


The stocks in this group have been selected because of their longer term prospects of better-than-average 


market performance. 
dividend rates. 
issues, refer to the three “Income” groups below. 


Divi- 
Recent Earnings Interim 

STOCKS Price 1938 1937 1938 
Allis-Chalmers ......... 43 $1.50 c$3.83 c$1.91 


American Brake Shoe.. 47 100 3.29 c0.71 
Amer. Cyanamid “B”... 26 0.45 


Anaconda Wire & Cable 52 05.57. cD091 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 74 yan c6.88 cD1.26 
27 0.25 b1.69 b0.37 
Climax Molybdenum... 55 2.20 cack c2.00 
Consol. Coppermines... 8 0.25 y0.32 
34 mes x3.88 x1.24 
Gracible Sheel ......... 44 b5.80 bD5.34 
Curtiss-Wright “A” .... 26 1.00 c2.27 
Deere & Co............ 20 1335 24.25 
Electric Auto-Lite ..... 33 1.00 c2.64 c0.01 


a—First quarter. b—Half-year. c—Three quarters. D—Deficit. 


ended Oct. 31, 1937. 


Some pay no dividends, while others afford good yields from their indicated 
But their primary attraction is their potentialities of capital appreciation; for income 


Recent — Earnings Interim 
STOCKS Price 1938 1937 1938 

International Nickel.... 53 $2.00  c$2.57 c$1.56 
Kelsey Hayes “A”...... 13 yarn c2.72 cD3.32 
Lima Locomotive ...... 35 y4.83 
Montgomery Ward .... 48 1.50 2.73 
Motor Wheel .......... 15 0.40 c 1.87 c0.10 
National Gypsum ...... 16 ties c0.41 c0.42 
Newport Industries..... 16 c2.00 cD0.12 
Paraffine Companies ... 60 2.00 =ail.30 a.66 
Pure Oil ...... 10 y2.15 


6 
Texas Corporation ..... 44 


Square D Company.... 28 0.75 c2.29 0.61 
3 0.62% 
2.00 y5.02 


Timken Roller Bearing 50 1.00 3.96 0.16 


Weston Electrical Inst. 19 0.50 c1.88 c0.35 


x--12 mons. ended June 30. y—12 mons. ended Dec. 31. z—12 mons. 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is their dividend regularity and the reasonable yields 
afforded. While not devoid of appreciation possibilities, price movements will probably tend to 
be more restricted than those in the “Profit” groups. 


Current Earnings 
Recent Dividends Paid Indicated Total Interim——— 
STOCKS Price - 1935 1936 1937 1938 Yield 1937 1937 1938 

American Home Products 45 $2.40 (1) $2.50 (1) $2.60 (1) $2.60 5.3% $3.88 c$3.12 c$2.62 
107 4.00 (2) 5.00 (2) 6.00 (2) 6.00 5.6 14.71 c11.05 c10.94 
Corn Products ........... 65 3.00 (lt) Gz 3.00 3.00 4.6 2.52 1.47 c2.00 
General Foods ........... 39 1.80 (1) 225 2.00 2.00 5.1 1.75 c1.86 c1.92 
40 1.60 (1) 2.20 (1) 2.70 (1) 2.40 6.0 2.95 ¢2.52 c2.19 
National Distillers........ 28 2.00 (1) 2.75 (1) 2.75 2.00 7.1 3.86 2.01 2.04 
Sterling Products ........ 71 3.80 (1) 4.10 (1) 4.20 3.80 5.3 5.29 c4.17 c3.96 
United Shoe Machinery... 83 (2) 4.50 (2) 4.50 (2) 5.00 (2) 4.25 5.1 4.30 = 


(1)—Plus extras. (2)—Including regular extra. c—Three quarters. 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an invest- 
ment portfolio backlog. While all are not of 
the highest grade, they are reasonably safe 
as to interest and principal. 


For Income: 
Recent Current Call *Denom- 
Price Yield Price ination 
Champion Paper deb., 434, °50... 101 4.70% 105 nee 
Chesapeake & Ohio ref. & imp. 


2 ye 97 3.61 105 
Crown Cork & Seal 4s, ’50...... 105 3.81 105 (1) 
Fairbanks Morse deb. 4s, ’56.... 104 3.81 104 aS 
Koppers Co. Ist 4s, ’51.......... 100 4.0 104 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4%s, °70 86 5.24 10234(1940) 


Union Pacific deb. 3%s, ’71...... 96 3.64 103 (1941) 


For Profit: 


Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, ’52 109 3.67% 106%% (1) 


Goodrich (B.F.) conv. deb. 6s, ’45 100 6.00 103% es 
Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, °47 88 4.54 105% (1) 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 3%s, ’52 114 3.07 105 (2) 
Phillips Petroleum conv. deb. 3s, 

1112.70 102% (1) 
Remington Rand deb. 4%s, °56 

103 4.12 105 (2) 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube conv. 

107 3.74 101% 


*Denominations; In addition to usual $1,000 par, issues marked 
(1) are available also in $500 units; those marked (2) available 
also in $500 and $100 units. 


(22) 


IV 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


For Income: 

These are good grade issues, and suitable for 
conservative investment purposes. Their sole 
attraction is for income. 


Recent Latest Call 

Price Yield Earnings Price 
Consolidated Edison $5 cum..... 103 = 4.9% x$16.33 105 
Firestone Tire 6% cum........... 100 6.00 211.28 
*Hershey Chocolate $4 cum. conv. 105 4.75 c14.01 Not 
Public Service of N. J. 5% cum. 104 4.80 y11.39 Not 
Walgreen Drug 4%% cum......... 86 5.22 x20.68 


*Receives $1 extra in any year in which common receives a 
dividend, c—Three quarters. x—12 months to Sept. 30. y—12 
months to November 30. z—12 months to Oct. 31. 


For Profit: 

Reasonably assured dividends and prospects 
of eventual appreciation are combined in the 
issues included in this group. They will be 
found suitable for inclusion in larger invest- 


ment portfolios. — Latest Call 

Price Yield Earnings Price 
Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum. 88 4.55% y$121.61 107% 
Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 


Goodyear Tire $5 cum. conv...... 106 4.71 b2.57 110 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum, conv. 65 5.38 c4.60 100 
Remington Rand $4.50 cum, 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube 5%4% 

85 6.47 cD4.99 105 


b—Half-year. c—Three quarters. y—l1 months to Nov. 30 
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and Otherwise 


S ELLING from disappointed longs depressed the 
market to mid-December levels last week, wiping 
out the entire year-end rally. The action of stocks was 
not in accord with previous expectations, although it 
might be pointed out that in 1935 and 1936 there were 
rather sharp breaks in the market in January without 
the major trend being long interrupted in either year. 
But it seems that traders generally turn bullish around 
the end of the year and augment short term holdings. 
More frequently than not, business is slow to shake off 
the holiday influences with the result that impatient 
operators lighten their positions. 


@) STENSIBLY the decline has been due to increased 
nervousness over the foreign situation. Stories 
of possible new war threats were heard, with the usual 
repercussions. News from Washington about conditions 
abroad was also far from reassuring. There were rumors 
of foreign selling in the market in the early days of last 
week, but they could not be confirmed. Apart from some 
liquidation from Amsterdam on Monday, most brokers 
with foreign connections denied that there has recently 
been any significant activity on either side. 


GOOD share of the selling has originated on the 

floor, where traders were seeking to cut losses 
and adopt a more cautious policy until the business and 
political outlook was more clearly defined. It was 
rumored that some of the professionals had been travel- 
ing rather heavy, and when the public failed to become 
an aggressive buyer of stocks after the turn of the year, 
holdings were abandoned. Most of the selling appeared 
to be out of the way last week when commission houses 
noted some liquidation from small margin accounts. 
Several brokers continued to report that their buying 
was of better calibre than the selling, and it was evident 
that good support was coming into a few favored situa- 
tions. 


ARKED weakness in the copper stocks after re- 
ports of a better commercial demand for the metal 

and rumors of insider accumulation was rather disturb- 
ing. At first glance it was thought that the long expected 
cut in the domestic copper price would materialize. But 
interests close to the trade held to the belief that no 
benefits would be derived from such a step. The Street 
opinion was that the advice of a large firm to liquidate 
the metals, combined with selling of Anaconda and 
Kennecott for the firm’s own customers, accounted more 
for the weakness in the group. It was recalled that this 
house correctly advised liquidation of the aviation issues 


around the year-end. Brokerage reports are that the 
better grade copper stocks are not without friends, and 
there was some good scale buying last week in the group. 
An investment trust was said to be a buyer of Howe 
Sound. 


ECHNICIANS were generally bullish on the market 

despite the protracted decline, and some said that 
the internal position of the list had been materially 
strengthened. Some selling of stocks for tax purposes is 
rumored. Possibly the thought of a new tax bill with 
increased rates has also caused some anticipatory liquida- 
tion. The continuance of mild weather has been a factor 
in the market. Store sales of clothing are said to have 
been of disappointing proportions and demand for heating 
oils has dropped substantially. 


T IS said that professional trading is accounting for 

a large share of the total daily transactions. But 
little is heard of short selling, other than the position 
of one of the more active operators in General Motors 
and Bethlehem Steel. It is rumored, incidentally, that 
most of the lines have been covered. 


HE tape action of utilities has not been entirely 

encouraging, but the group is well liked in some 
quarters. Earnings are expected to make more pleasant 
reading in coming months, and the political situation is 
at least growing no worse. Some of the flurries in the 
low-priced stocks are causing comments. The SEC is 
said to be ready to file some new complaints shortly 
as a result of recent investigations. 


The Week’s 
Most Active Stocks 


(Heck ended January 10, 1939) 


Shares -—Price—\ Net 

Stock : Traded Open Last Change 

243,000 8% 9% +1% 

New York Central.......... 125,500 21% 20% —l'% 

General Motors ...... 96,300 485 — 

Continental Motors ......... 90,300 344 


Republic Steel 87,100 2414 23% — 
Paramount Pictures ........ 84,800 13% 13% — *% 
Richfield Oil ...... 83,400 9 9% +% 
Yellow Truck & Coach...... 83,200 2034 20 —% 
North American Aviation... 81,600 1854 17% —1% 


Anaconda Copper .......... - 77,400 3434 33% —!l 

Bendix Aviation 68,400 2814 26% —l% 
United Aircraft ..-.......... 68,400 40 37% —2¥% 
Bethlehem Steel ............ 67,500 76% 76% — % 
North American Company... 67,400 225% % 
Kennecott Copper .. ....... 62,400 42% 
Curtiss-Wright ..... 61,400 7% 65% 
Radio Corp. of America..... 58,300 8% 7% —Yy, 
Chrysler Corporation ....... 56,800 81% 799% —1% 
General Electric ............ 55,800 4314 41% —2 

Consolidated Edison N. Y.... 55,700 30% 31% + % 
Sperry Corporation ......... 54,200 461% 423% —3¥% 
Columbia Gas & Electric.... 52,900 7% 7 — ¥&% 
Southern Pacific ............ 51,000 205% 19% —lyY 
U. S. 50,600 50% 484 
Douglas Aircraft ........... 48,000 76% 71% —5K% 
Martin (Glenn L.)........... 47,400 34 325% —1% 
Aviation Corporation ......- 47,000 814 — % 
Stone & Webster............ 44,500 16% 15% — % 
Pennsylvania Railroad ...... 40,200 24 22% —1% 
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Valuable for 


Future 


Reference 


No. 3 Chrysler Corporation 140 National Biscuit Company 
Earnings and Price Range (C) E d Price R (Bl) 
arnings and Price Range 
Data revised to January 11, 1939 des Date vevieed to Jenuary 11, 1939 100 
90 | PRE RANGE Incorporated: 1898, New Jersey. Office: 449 80 PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1925, Delaware. Office: De- 60 | New York City. Annual 60 
troit, Mich. Annual meeting: Third Tues- 30 ‘ity at 
day in April. Number of stockholders 0 EARNED PER SHARE bas | Capitalization: Funded debt........... None ° 
(November 12, 1937): 42,604. “y *Preferred stock 7% cum. ($100 
N 0 DOE) 248,045 shs 
p  Punded @obt........... one DEFICIT PER SHARE $5 Common stock ($10 par)...... 6,289,448 shs a J 
Capital stock ($5 par)........ 4,351,132 shs 1931 °33 '34 ‘37 1938 “Bet 1931 "30°33 '34 1938 


Business: One of the three largest manufacturers of motor 
vehicles in the world. Produces complete line of automobiles 
and trucks selling in almost all price ranges. Tradenames in- 
clude: “Chrysler,” “Dedge,” “De Soto” and “Plymouth” cars, 
and “Airtemp” air-conditioners. 

Management: Exceptionally capable; leadership of Walter 
P. Chrysler responsible in large measure for company’s 
success. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital as of 
September 30, 1938, $63.2 million; cash, $58 million. Working 
capital ratio: 2.7-to-1. Book value of’capital stock, $30.77 per 
share. 


Dividend Record: Payments uninterrupted since they were 
initiated in 1926. 

Outlook: Company has significantly increased its share of 
the total market in recent years; future competitive gains 
will probably be more moderate. Highly successful operating 
and marketing policies lend assurance of Chrysler’s ability 
to participate fully in any broad gains shown by the motor 
industry. 


Comment: Stock is one of the better grade “business cycle” 
equities. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year Dividends Price Range 
D$v.47 $0.27 D$1.22 D$1.16 $2.58 $1.00 21%— 5 

D 0.79 1.80 1.67 0.01 2.78 1.00 575%— 7% 

0.76 1.12 0.29 0.02 2.19 1.25 60 %%—29% 
2.12 2.19 1.04 2.72 8.07 2.00 93%—31 

2.58 4.18 2.87 4.62 14.25 12.00 138%—85% 

2.51 3.80 2.98 2.37 11.66 10.00 135% —4648 

0.48 0.83 0.22 2.00 8814%4.—35% 


Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 


Earnings and Price Range (LMW) 


Data revised to January 11, 1939 ay 
PRICE RANGE 

Incorporated: Virginia, 1916. Office: Lima, = | 
Ohio. Annual meeting: First Wednesday in 20 5-H 
April. Number of stockholders: 1,700. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None te) 
Common stock (no par)......... 211,057 shs 1931 "22 '33 °34 °35 “36 “37 1938 


Business: Third largest manufacturer of steam locomo- 
tives. Other lines include casting, forgings, boilers, etc. A 
division manufactures power shovels, cranes, drag lines, etc. 

Management: Principal executives identified with company 
about 20 years. Have participated actively in development 
of modern locomotive building technique. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital at end of 
1937, $6.9 million; cash, $3.3 million. Working capital ratio: 
10.3-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $44.77. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. Payments made 1921-28 in- 
clusive, and in 1931 and 1937. 

Outlook: While the relatively low overhead and absence of 
senior securities place the company in a more favorable stat- 
istical position than most railroad equipment units, earnings 
fluctuate sharply because of the wide variations in volume 
of business received from year-to-year. 

Comment: The shares are regarded as typical of “prince or 


pauper” issues. 
RECORD AND RANGE OF COMMON: 
Year ended Dec. 31: 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
Earned per pss 33 D$3.81 D$2.89 D$3.18 D$1.38 $4.83 
Dividends paid . None None None None None 2.50 
Price Range* 

19% 31% 36% 27% 63% 82% 40% 
ses 8% 10 15% 13% 25% 18% 20% 
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Business: Leading biscuit manufacturer. Through recent 
acquisitions new products have been added and company’s 
territory extended to Canada and the Pacific Coast. Well 
integrated. Three flour mills supply 70% of requirements; 
operates two carton plants; delivers over 95% of output to 
retailers by motor truck. Better known brands include: 
“Uneeda,” “Nabisco,” “Shredded Wheat” and “Wheatsworth.” 

Management: Satisfactory. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital as of 
December 31, 1937, $34.1 million; cash, $26.4 million. Working 
‘apital ratio: 6.8-to-1. Book value (common) $13.63 a share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken record since 1899. Present rate, 
$1.60 per annum. 

Outlook: Since a significant part of sales is made in the 
industrial East, earnings are importantly influenced by gen- 
eral business conditions in that territory. Recovery of former 
earning power is doubtful due to intense competition and 
lower profit margins. 

Comment: Preferred stock is a high grade “money” issue; 
principal appeal of common is for speculative income. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND rs RANGE OF COMMON: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 3 Year Dividends Price Range 

0.60 .61 0.55 $2.44 $2.80 46%—20% 

0.42 0.47 0.59 .62 2.11 2.10 60% —32% 

0.42 0.44 0.36 0.35 1.57 2.90 

Sar 0.22 0.31 0.40 0.37 1.31 1.80 3654,—22% 

0.42 0.51 0.41 1.73 2.00 3834—28% 

| Se 0.33 0.39 0.46 0.44 1.62 1.60 33%—17 

0.35 0.41 0.51 1.60 28 —15% 

No. 108 Standard Brands, Incorporated 

Data revised to January 11, 1939 Earnings and Price Range (SB) 

Incorporated: 1929, Delaware. Office: 595 4 

Madison Avenue, New York City. Annual 30 mM wn nacre 

meeting: First Tuesday in April at corporate 20 

office, Dover, Del. Number of stockholders 10 ao 

(December 1, 1938): Preferred, 3,610; 

common, 119,638. 0 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None $2 

*Preferred stock $4.50 cum. (no $1 
200,000 shs 0 

Common stock (no par)....... 12,648,108 shs 1931 ‘32 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 1938 


“*Callable at $110 per share. 

Business: Formed as a merger of four old established food 
companies, enterprise through aggressive development of 
packaged products supplemented by comprehensive advertise- 
ing has considerably enlarged the scope of its activities. 
Products include Chase & Sanborn’s coffee and tea; Fleisch- 
mann’s yeast; Royal Baking Powder’s baking powder, desserts 
and puddings and Widlar salad dressings and condiments. 

Management: Disappointing, as judged by earnings results. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital as of 
December 31, 1937, $40.9 million; cash and equivalent, $18.1 
million. Working capital ratio: 7.9-to-1. Book value (com- 
mon) $3.97 a share. 


Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments. Regular 


common dividends since merger, although at declining scale. 


Present indicated rate, 50 cents. 

Outlook: Possibility of marked earnings expansion appears 
remote due to keener competition and consequent lower profit 
margins in the important yeast division. 

Comment: Preferred stock is of investment grade; common 
has lost its former “blue chip” rating. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year Dividends Price Range 
7 $0.30 $0.31 $0.24 $0.29 $1.14 $1.20 17%— 8 
0.24 0.27 0.28 0.36 1.15 1.00 375% —13% 
ee 0.33 0.31 0.19 0.22 1.06 1.00 25%—17% 
0.23 0.21 0.25 0.28 0.97 0.95 19%—12% 
0.29 0.28 0.29 0.27 1.18 1.05 184%4—14% 
0.22 0.22 0.73 0.80 16%— 7% 
0.17 0.13 0.62% 9%— 6% 
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1939 performance should be benefited 
to some extent by the New York and 
San Francisco Fairs, prospective 
higher mail pay, changes in equip- 
ment buying and improving general 
business conditions. 


Amusement 


The motion pic- 
ture industry dur- 
ing 1938 was beset 
by lower revenues 
due to reduced theatre attendance, 
and by higher amortization costs on 
expensive films released late in 1937. 
Substantial declines in profits were 
the inevitable result, particularly dur- 
ing the earlier part of the year. How- 
ever, 1938 productions were made 
on a less lavish scale and costs have 
thus been pared while income is cur- 
rently rising as a result of larger pub- 
lic spending power and the fact that 
picture quality has been well main- 
tained. Movie shares have been ham- 
pered marketwise by the Govern- 
ment’s anti-trust action seeking di- 
vorcement of producing from exhibit- 
ing interests but the adverse effects 
of this suit, even if it should be de- 
cided in favor of the Government, ap- 
pear to have been exaggerated. Net- 
work time sales of broadcasting units 
suffered a decline during early 1938 
but have recently exhibited an upward 
trend, which is expected to be main- 
tained. Radio manufacturing has 
made some progress but this industry 
is awaiting the début of commercial 
television which is scheduled for 
April. Profits from this new activity 
in 1939, if any, will be small. 


Steel: 


Ingot production 
started 1938 at the 
lowest levels wit- 
nessed since 1934 
and little improvement took place dur- 
ing the first half because of the de- 
cline in activity on the part of leading 
consumers and excessive inventories 
of finished steel. Clandestine price 
concessions granted during most of 
the period induced the leading unit 
to cut prices sharply late in June and 
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ice they render. 


ice station. 


IN THOUSANDS OF CITIES 
A PART OF THE BUSINESS COMMUNITY 


In thousands of cities, Pure Oil’s blue and white Eng- 
lish cottage-type service stations are known for the quality 
of the products they sell . . . the friendly-neighbor serv- 

But these stations represent more than that... for 
each Pure Oil Dealer feels that he has a vital part in the 
business life of the community. 

Such well-established local sales outlets are backed by 
a completely integrated company with over 5000 produc- 
ing wells in nine states ... seven modern refineries... 
a well balanced water, pipe-line, and railway transporta- 
tion system. Quality is controlled from oil well to serv- 


And just as each Pure Oil Dealer prides himself on his 
part in the business of his own neighborhood, so the 
Pure Oil Company is proud of the part its products take 
in service to modern motoring and modern industry. 


THE PURE OIL COMPANY, U.S.A. 


to abolish the basing point price dif- 
ferentials which had existed since 
1924. Other companies retaliated by 
establishing new basing points. De- 
spite an increase in output starting 
in July, price weakness continued, 
culminating in severe reductions on 
automobile steels in October. These 
cuts were shortly withdrawn, but in 
the meantime orders had been booked 
which were not completely filled by 
the end of the year. With produc- 
tion down more than 40 per cent from 
1937 levels and prices severely re- 
duced, most steel companies reported 
losses during 1938. In 1939, demand 


should show substantial improvement 
from the automobile, building and 
container industries and possibly from 
the railroads, and profits should be 
between 1935 and 1936 levels. 


Utility: 


Although new 
high records were 
established for elec- 
tric power produc- 
tion late in 1938, figures for the full 
year showed a decline of approxi- 
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BATTERIES 


F x10 Batteries are depended upon for telephone 
and telegraph, railway signall 
air-conditioning, truck, bus, aircraft and marine 
service, motive power, electric power control, 
emergency lighting systems, radio, broadcasting 
studios, sound pictures, and all other storage bat- 
tery applications. When you need a new battery 
for your car, remember . . . 


WHEN IT'S AN EXIDE— YOU START 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
The World's Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 


ng, car-lighting, 


Carbon Black 
Natural Gas 
Gasoline 


mately 5 per cent from the record 
set in 1937. Furthermore, increased 
operating costs and taxes plus lower 
rates continued to restrict earnings 
of operating units. However, recent 
developments afford some basis for 
viewing the important political as- 
pect of the industry’s outlook in the 
current year more favorably. In the 
holding company field, a somewhat 
better attitude by the Government is 
looked for. The telephone and tele- 


graph division (always importantly 
affected by swings in business activ- 
ity) faces a brighter 1939 business 
outlook. Although numerous uncer- 


tainties remain, the political factors, 
by and large, are more encouraging. 

Reflecting the relatively stable res- 
idential load, the manufactured gas 
industry revenues last year increased 
2.2 per cent over 1937 while natural 
gas sales, more vulnerable to changes 
in the level of industrial activity, de- 
clined 5.1 per cent. Higher operat- 
ing costs and increasing competition 
from substitute fuels continue to cloud 
the outlook for the manufactured gas 
division but further progress in the 
natural gas section is anticipated in 
line with the continuation of busi- 
ness improvement. 


Oil: 


Trends in the oil] | 
industry in 1938] | 
were in direct con- 
trast with the ex- 
perience of general business. Con- 
sumption held well, and stocks of 
crude at the year-end were the lowest 
in 17 years. Crude production was 
about 3 per cent below 1937 levels, 
although runs to stills were not 
greatly reduced. Gasoline exports 
rose about 30 per cent, and the do- 
mestic demand was only slightly 
under 1937 volume. However, gaso- 
line prices weakened in mid-summer 
and declined uninterruptedly until 
well into the fall. Meanwhile, large 
production from non-regulated fields 
went into competition with output in 
prorated states. As a result, earn- 
ings of the leading factors in the in- 
dustry last year were 40 to 60 per 
cent below 1937, largely because of 
the 10 per cent average cut in crude 
prices, strict proration in some sec- 
tions, and little or no profits on mar- 
keting. Some companies probably 
were forced to take inventory losses 
at the year-end. Should the current 
price structure hold, the basis would 
exist for a better 1939, particularly 
as demand is likely to improve. Thus 
the oil stocks, which are selling at de- 
flated levels, appear to have better 
than average appeal. 


ll Retailing: 


Although costs 
continue high and 
competition re- 


mains keen, a con- 
siderably improved inventory situa- 
tion plus improving consumer pur- 
chasing power indicate relatively sat- 
isfactory earnings performances of 
the merchandising units in the current 
year. The mail order companies al- 
ready were showing encouraging 
progress at year-end. Costs were 
being brought under control and sales 
were pointing up. Since there is no 
indication that the farmer will ex- 
perience reduced political favors in 
the current year and in view of the 
healthier inventory condition of these 
units as they entered 1939, main- 
tenance of recent trends should find 
favorable reflection in their earnings. 
Department stores also managed to 
make many of the financial and op- 
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erating readjustments that were nec- 
essary before improving volume could 
be translated into more profitable re- 
sults. Maintenance of consumer pur- 
chasing power trends in evidence as 
they enter their 1939 fiscal year could 
be readily translated into satisfactory 
earnings. Although chain store profit 
margins as compared with former 
years have narrowed, improved vol- 
ume in 1939 should benefit earnings. 
Furthermore the political outlook is 
improving, with discriminatory chain 
store taxation apparently having 
passed its peak. Of the 19 discrim- 
inatory tax measures introduced in 
1938, only one finally became law. 
This: represents a low since the peak 
of such agitation in 1933, when 225 
such bills were introduced and 13 
were enacted into law. 


Electrical 
Equipment: 


Early reports in- 
dicate that the elec- 
trical equipment industry experienced 
approximately a one-third decline in 
business during 1938. It is worth 
noting, however, that costs were 
brought reasonably well into line and 
inventories were in relatively satis- 
factory condition. As the year closed, 
more encouraging trends were in evi- 
dence. Maintenance of these trends, 
which would improve profit margins, 
appears to be a reasonable expecta- 
tion. 

The implications of the National 
Defense Committee’s plans to pro- 
tect the country against a power 
shortage in an emergency; further 
electrification of industry; the climb 
of electric power production to new 
high levels in the latter part of 1938, 
and some indications of a more favor- 
able attitude on the part of the Ad- 
ministration toward the public utility 
industry hold favorable earnings pos- 
sibilities for the heavy equipment 
business. 

The household division in 1938 was 
featured by a sharp drop in sales of 
refrigerators and other home appli- 
ances. Trends in this field tend 
roughly to follow the direction of con- 
sumer purchasing power, and the cur- 
rent year’s performance should be ma- 
terially better than that of the year 
just ended, in the long established 
lines, and probably also in the newer 
divisions—such as_ air-conditioning 
equipment. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway 


WITH AD 


AA 


M.. earliest use of copper goes back 


about 6,500 years to ancient Egyptians and Chaldeans 
just emerging from the Stone Age. Through the cen- 
turies, man found many uses for the red metal but the 
great destiny of copper was not fulfilled until the com- 
ing of the electrical age. 


No other force has so changed our lives and fostered 
high American standards of living as our inexpensive and 
ample supply of electricity. And this is so only because 
an abundance of copper, was made available through 
American enterprise and initiative. 


By a remarkable coincidence, the great Butte mines 
of Anaconda started production but shortly before the 
first central station went into operation in New York 
in 1882. In the ensuing years, these Anaconda mines 
produced billions of pounds of copper for the electrical 
industry, created direct employment for tens of thousands, 
and made vast contributions to our national wealth. 


A Basic Industry 


“Copper” is one of those basic industries through whose 
development America has prospered greatiy. Farflung as 
is the copper industry today, much is yet to come. 
Through research and constantly improving methods, 
“the red metal” will contribute in still larger degree to 
an ever-higher standard of living. 


Anacon pA 


New York 


EST NY 


On the whole, the electrical equip- 
ment industry has far from exhausted 
its secular growth potentialities, and 
reasonably impressive further gains 
should be seen this year. 


Food: 


Demand _ 
packaged foods was| 
well sustained last 
year, reaching rec- 
ord proportions in some cases, but 
average prices realized during the pe- 
riod declined about 8 per cent. How- 


ever, inventories have been reduced 
to the lowest level in years, and in- 
creased sales during 1939 should 
largely offset the lower prices. The 
baking industry profited from stable 
demand for bread and a cut in flour 
costs amounting to as much as 25 
per cent at mid-year. Despite pros- 
pective improvement in sales of cake 
and other luxury items during 1939, 
profits are not expected to be main- 
tained at 1938 levels due to recent 
reductions of one to two cents in 
bread prices and keener competition 
from chain groceries. The meat pack- 
ers had an unsatisfactory year during 
1938, resulting from lower sales, high 
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GENERAL SERVANT 


The old time servant, who used to cook, wash dishes, mow 
the lawn, mind the baby, do odd jobs of painting and 
carpentering and hitch up the team when the family was in 
a hurry—all for $3.50 a week and keep—is only a memory 
in America today. But her counterpart exists for industry. 


Sulphur, a common denominator of industrial activity, is 
a vital and inexpensive ingredient of countless manufacturing 
processes. This general servant of industry aids in the pro- 
duction of an ever-growing list of commodities. 


The Freeport Sulphur Company meets 1939 with more than 
adequate supplies of 99.5 per cent pure elemental sulphur 
immediate distribution from 


ready for 
Louisiana mines. 


FREEPORT COMPANY 


New York, N. Y. 


122 East 42nd Street 


its Texas and 


BLAW-KNOX 


Industry's Partner 


The name Blaw-Knox 
represents a wide-spread 
engineering service plus 
a large and completely 
modern manufacturing 
organization for the de- 
velopment of products for 


industrial progress. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


DIVISIONS 
Blaw-Knox Division Lewis Foundry & Machine 
National Alloy Steel Pittsburgh Rolls 
Union Steel Castings Power Piping Division 
Blaw-Knox Sprinkler Division 
Gordon Lubricators 
Electro-Chemical Processes Division 


meat costs during the early months 
and inventory losses sustained at the 
end of their fiscal year. With livestock 
supplies now more nearly adequate, 
costs have been lowered, and sales are 
expected to show improvement. In- 
ventories are now being acquired at 
low cost, and losses from this source 
are unlikely. Further advances have 
been made in quick-frozen foods and 
the expansion of this newer industry 
will likely continue. The record of 
dairy products was uninspiring and 
the prospects are not particularly en- 
couraging. Most divisions this year 
should experience somewhat better 
earnings than for 1938, although 
gains are likely to be only moderate. 


Rubber: 


\\| With the sharp 
decrease in auto- 
mobile production 
in 1938 causing a 
sizeable decline in demand for tires 
for new equipment, and with tire in- 
ventories at the beginning of the year 
considerably in excess of normal, pro- 
duction had to be severely curtailed. 
Shipments of pneumatic casings to- 
taled about 43.4 million units against 
55.5 million in 1937. However, pro- 
gressive improvement was noted in 
the comparisons with 1937 during the 
year, the sharpest decline coming in 
the first quarter while last quarter 
shipments were actually ahead of 
year-earlier levels. Inventories have 


been greatly reduced, placing the field 


in a better statistical position and ob- 
viating the necessity for price wars. 
Crude rubber prices, while they have 
not risen to a point which would en- 
danger profit margins, have been suf- 
ficiently steady to suggest that inven- 
tory losses will not be incurred by 
tire companies. With auto output 
trending upward, consumer purchas- 
ing power at better levels and inven- 
tories in good shape, the trade enters 
1939 with good prospects. A further 
encouraging factor is the development 
of new forms of rubber products. 


Textile: 


Statistically the 
textile industry is 
in a_ satisfactory 
position, with in- 
ventories at the end of the year ex- 
tremely light in contrast to a year 
ago. During 1938 price stability ob- 
tained in this industry unknown for 
years but the general level was so low 
that profitless operations were the 
rule. Some price advances are ex- 
pected in cotton, rayon, silk and wool 
for the current year, but only opera- 
tors with lower-than-average costs 
and effective merchandising methods 
are likely to show anything approach- 
ing a satisfactory return on invested 
capital. One exception may be found 
in the rayon division which, though 
not immune to general trends of the 
industry, made further progress in 
1938 with new records in production 
and consumption. 


At the year-end practically all 
plants were operating at capacity. 
Silk consumption in 1938 declined, 
and weavers operated on slim mar- 
gins. A new competitor to silk has 
arisen in du Pont’s “Nylon,” a syn- 
thetic fibre claimed to be superior to 
silk and especially adaptable to the 
manufacture of hosiery, the largest 
single consumer of silk. Advance 
sales for woolen fabrics for the 1939 
spring season are larger than a year 
ago and mills should continue to op- 
erate at a good rate for several 
months. Cotton mills had the ad- 
vantage of low raw material prices 
but requirements of the Wage and 
Hour Law, low dealers’ stocks and 
continuance of the present trend in 
demand, are likely to force price ad- 
vances for 1939. 

But all in all, the textile industry 
generally appears to offer less than 
average attraction for new investment 
funds during the coming year. 
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Tobacco: 


The all impor- 
tant earnings deter- 
minant for this in- 
dustry is volume. 
On the basis of 11-months figures, 
cigarette makers in 1938 experienced 
only a small sales increase, cigars 
showed a declining trend and slight 
gains were recorded by manufactured 
tobaccos and snuff. In the aggregate, 
the industry last year was static de- 
spite some notable variations among 
individual manufacturers. ‘‘Camel” 
cigarettes apparently continued to 
maintain their lead, followed by 
“Lucky Strike” and “Chesterfield.” 
However, “Old Gold” was forced out 
of fourth place by “Philip Morris” al- 
though Lorillard (the manufacturer 
of “Old Gold”) successfully launched 
its new 10-cent brand, ‘*Sensation.” 
While the rise in raw materials ap- 
parently has been halted, and on a 
three-year average basis a nominal 
decline may be recorded, other pro- 
duction costs are likely to remain at 
last year’s levels and thus any marked 
earnings improvement must come 
from a larger sales volume. 

In the cigar field the 2 for 5 cents 
and 5-centers still account for about 
90 per cent of the volume and 70 per 
cent of dollar sales. The best that 
manufacturers in this division can 
hope for is maintenance of present 
volume. 

Investment attraction of cigarette 
company shares continues to be large- 
ly for income rather than capital ap- 
preciation. Cigar shares appear to 
have less-than-average attraction. 


Leather: 


The statistical 
| picture of the leath- 
er industry con- 
tinued to improve 
during 1938, extending a major 
trend which started in 1934. At 
the end of that year the visible 
supply of cattle hide leather amount- 
ed to over 18 million hides; by Oc- 
tober of last year the total was down 
to 13.4 million, equal to about 7.1 
months’ needs on the basis of the 
previous three months consumption as 
against a supply of 12.2 months’ 
needs at the end of 1937. So far 
users of leather —especially shoe 
manufacturers —have largely con- 
tinued their cautious hand-to-mouth 
buying policy. 


Shoe production during the second 
half of last year was around 10 per 
cent above the like 1937 period, al- 
though the total for 1938 is estimated 
at only about 330 million pairs com- 
pared with the 331.7 million pairs for 


1937. Stocks in dealers’ hands now | 
are substantially lower than they were — 


at the beginning of 1938. Tanners 


and shoe manufacturers have largely | 


absorbed last year’s increases in raw 
material costs, with a corresponding 
narrowing of profit margins, but mod- 
erate advances by the retail trade are 
expected to be effected when shoes go 
into consumption manufactured from 
higher priced material. Voiume dur- 
ing the current year stands to gain 
with progressive increases in general 
purchasing power. Thus, while no 
spectacular earnings gains seem in 
prospect, the companies should be 
able to continue to cover current 
dividend rates by adequate margins. 


Office 
Equipment: 


Sales of adding 
machines, typewrit- 
ers, cash registers 
and office furnishings declined as 
much as 30 per cent in the first 
half of 1938, and the eight leading 
factors in the field reported com- 
bined profits for this period 42.3 
per cent below comparable 1937 
levels. But by November the trend 
had reversed to the point where sales 
were showing increases over the 
amounts recorded a year before. Ex- 
ports have not been as well main- 
tained in recent months as have to- 
mestic sales, because of unsettled poli- 
tical and economic conditions abroad, 
but the reductions of 15 to 20 per 
cent in British and Canadian tariffs 
on American office equipment effected 
in November should ameliorate this 
situation over coming months. The 
principal improvement came in out- 
put of portable typewriters and other 
appliances used in the home. De- 
mand from industry has lagged to 
some extent, as is normal during the 
early stages of a recovery movement, 
but a large potential replacement 
market still exists and increased in- 
dustrial activity should enable the in- 
dustry to report satisfactory volume 
during the spring of 1939, a period 
which usually includes the year’s sea- 
sonal peak. 


@ Well-appointed hotels, 
inns and guest ranches offer 
accommodations and all sports to 
suit every purse. 


EL PASO ‘‘Sunshine Playground of 
the Border.’’ Juarez and Old 
Mexico. Carlsbad Caverns. 


TUCSON ‘‘Center of the Sunshine 
Belt of America.’’ Unending 
variety of scenic wonders, the 
desert, the mountains. 


CHANDLER ‘‘Charm City of the 
Desert.”’ Indian and Mexican 
atmosphere. 


PHOENIX ‘‘In the Valley of the Sun.”’ 
Yaqui Indian Village, Apache 
Trail, Giant Cactus. 


PALM SPRINGS — INDIO ‘‘Where Desert 
and Mountains Meet.”’ Western 
sports and social activities. Mt. 
San Jacinto, Palm Canyon. 


SAN DIEGO—LOS ANGELES—SANTA BARBARA. 
Vacation paradise of Southern 
California. Deep sea fishing, 
yachting, beaches. Movieland. 


Fine daily trains from Chicago — de luxe 
GOLDEN STATE LIMITED and luxury- 
economy CALIFORNIAN. No extra fare. 


Two weeks all-expense 


Rock 4 tour to California as low as 
J Is| qi $159 00 from Chicago. 
will bring full details 


mime 
M. L. Mowry, G.A.P.D. 

Rock Island Lines, Room 2122 

500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Ph. LO ngacre 5-7071 and 5-7072 


Send literature ™ Arizona-California 0 All- 
Expense California Tour. 


Let Me Prove What YOUR Mind 
Can Demonstrate 


ARE you, like millions 
of others, tired of lis- 
tening to the theories of 
better living?...Do you 
demand KNOWLEDGE 
of the actual methods by 
which you can rise, master, 
and create the things in 
life you wish? 
Write for the free Sealed Book 
that tells how you may receive 
a_ sensible Secret Method of 
mind influence for study .. . 
by thousands. Address: 
Scribe N.W.X. 
The ROSICRUCIANS 
San Jose (AMORC) California 
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Odd Lots—100 Share Lots 


Odd lots give unusual diversifica- 
tion and offer a higher degree of 
safety in your investments. 

Our booklet explaining the many 
advantages of dealing in Odd Lots 
ms sent upon request. 
ae Ask for F.W. 805 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


New York 


39 Broadway 


J. K. Rice, Jr. & Co. Buy & Sell 
Bank Stocks 


Insurance Stocks 


J.K.Rice, Jr.&Co. 


Established 1908 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers sa 


REctor 2-4500-—— 120 Broadway, New Y 
Bel) System Teletype N. Y. 1-714 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many h hints on t procedure 
and in our booklet. free on 
‘ request. Ask for booklet K-6. 
es: Any listed security bought and sold 


(HisHoLm & (HapMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 


SOLAR AIRCRAFT 
at Market 


Prospectus on Request 


LANCASTER & NORVIN GREENE, Inc. 
HAn 2-0077 


30 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 


OUT THs “AD” 


World Book Shop, 21 West 
Street, New York, N. Y., for 


your FREE copy of a listin J 
of 150 “‘Books for Investors. 

Just write your name on the 
margin of this page of the maga- 
zine and mail without fatl today. 


NOW READY 
Three New Charts of the 


Dow-Jones Averages 
Prepared for Use of Dow Theorists 
(1) Daily Prices—high, low and close for 1938, 

Industrials and Rails, with total volume. 
Ratio Scale. 
ws (2) All Rallies and Declines exceeding 8%— 
q 1921-1938. 
) Monthly Range Chart—1921-1938. 
(4) Blank Chart for continuing the 1939 Aver- 
ages. 


Send $1.00 for All Four Charts 
ROBERT RHEA 


Author of “The Dow Theory” 
A2—Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Bond Market Digest 


In Review and Prospect 


AKING the bond market as a 
whole, the picture shown by the 
averages for the year 1938 is closely 
similar to that of the stock market. 
There was a sharp decline in the first 
quarter, followed by several months 
of irregularity and a June-July ad- 
vance, a war scare market in Septem- 
ber, recovery in October and irregu- 
larly lower markets toward the close 
of the year. Such averages, however, 
reflect the influence of medium grade 
and speculative divisions of the list, 
which were severely unsettled by the 
discouraging general business situa- 
tion which prevailed in the early 
months of the year and by the panic 
atmosphere of the war crisis in Sep- 
tember. 
The market action of bonds of high- 
er quality stands out in contrast. Al- 


_though issues included in the two 


highest rating classifications sold off 
a little in the months of March and 
September, their price trends, with 
these minor exceptions, showed a 
steady upward course throughout the 
year. Furthermore, the better grades 
of corporate obligations ended the 
year at or close to the record highs 
of late 1936 and early 1937, while 
lower grade bonds, in general, stood 
at a level about midway between the 
1936 highs and the first quarter, 
1938, lows, despite good net gains in 
the last half of the year. 

The market movements of high 
grade corporates followed the action 
of U. S. Governments and high rank- 
ing muncipals quite closely, and the 
upward trend of the gilt edged groups 
has continued in the current month. 
With the exception of a few Treasury 
obligations having maturities or op- 
tional redemption dates in the 1940s 
(which registered their all time highs 
in 1936), practically the entire list 
of Governments has advanced to new 
record price levels during the past 
two weeks, and their performance has 
been emulated by that of a substan- 
tial number of choice quality public 
utilities and industrials. The last 


three sales of Treasury “discount”’ 
bills have actually netted small pre- 


miums. While the latter phenomenon 
is partly attributable to special fac- 
tors, notably year-end “window dress- 
ing” and the avoidance of taxes on 
bank deposits, the situation as a whole 
represents a new money market phase 
which is of more than passing sig- 
nificance. 

Because of the resumption of ag- 
gressive use of “easy money”’ tactics 
by the Treasury and banking authori- 
ties last April, the resumption of large 
scale deficit spending in the last half 
of the year, and the large inflow of 
foreign funds precipitated by the om- 
inous political situation abroad, a new 
plethora of unusued bank balances 
was added to the previously existing 
surpluses in the American money 
market, which had been reduced by 
the deflationary policies of 1936-1937. 
To the added pressure brought by the 
accretions to the reservoir of idle 
institutional funds may be ascribed 
the most recent advance in high qual- 
ity bonds. 


Money Market Outlook 


There is no prospect of any early 
change in this situation. Excess bank- 
ing reserves, which rose to almost 
$3.5 billion in December and _sur- 
passed their previous record high, are 
expected to advance to a total of close 
to $4 billion in the near future. The 
indications are that, for several 
months at least, there will be no 
reversal of the forces which are work- 
ing in the direction of even higher 
prices for top quality bonds. Look- 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES | 
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ing further ahead, there are a num- 
ber of possibilities which might 
change money market conditions and 
thus effect high grade bond prices 
if they should materialize, including 
an about-face by the Federal authori- 
ties in the credit and money market 
policies, general market unsettlement 
created by a new war scare, a sharp 
gain in commercial demand for bank 
credit, large scale repatriation of for- 
eign funds, and the adoption of an 
economy program by Congress. 
Affairs in Europe are such that a 
reservation must always be made with 
respect to the possible effects of new 
war threats or actual hostilities ; oth- 
erwise, it does not appear likely that 
any of these potential factors will 
come into play in the near term fu- 
ture. Even if the tentative indica- 
tions of a trend in Congress toward 
conservatism in relief appropriations 
are fulfilled, any resultant savings 
are likely to be more than counter- 
balanced by enlarged expenditures for 
armaments. Gold is not likely to flow 
away from these shores in volume 
until the outlook for European peace 
is greatly enhanced, and real improve- 
ment on this score seems remote. A 
recent vigorous defense of inflation- 
ary fiscal policies by the Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, echoed 
by the President in his message to 
Congress, seems to preclude any 
chance of a major change in the tac- 
tics of the money managers in 1939. 


High Grade Bonds? 


On the other hand, it is difficult to 
envisage a sustained further advance 
in high grade bond prices which 
would carry yields for this group 
much below the record low levels 
currently prevailing. Although mod- 
erate further advances may be wit- 
nessed, relative stability in this divi- 
sion appears more probable than im- 
portant price gains or losses until 
some new major influence appears on 
the money market horizon. 

Medium grade and_ speculative 
bonds will, as usual, be governed 
primarily by the earnings prospects 
of the debtor companies. Recogniz- 
ing that unpredictable events have 
often demonstrated the fallibility of 
New Year prophecies of business 
trends, and that individual influences 
may affect some bonds to such an 
extent that they will not conform with 
general market movements, moderate 
optimism seems warranted with re- 
spect to these classifications. 


Merrill Lynch & Co. Inc. 


40 Wall Street 
NEW YORK 


Cassatt & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
South Penn Square 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


United States Government Securities 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation Bonds 
Federal Land Bank Bonds 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation Bonds 


CR W. PRESSPRICH & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
68 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 
Chicago Philadelphia Hartford 


“Public Revenue Bonds For 
New Enterprises” 


We have prepared a leaflet illustrating how these 
bonds have justified the investor’s confidence 


| Copy will be sent upon request 


| B. J. VAN INGEN & Co. INC. 
57 William Street New York, N. Y. 


W. C. Langley & Co. 


115 Broadway New York 
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LEADING 
STOCKS 


FO R of 
1939 4 America’s 

4 great industries 
has listed on New York Ex- 
changes the common stocks of 
38 corporations. Indications 
point to record 1939 gains for 
this industry. Naturally its best 
common stocks should rise in 
value under such circumstances. 


Yet 9 of these stocks are above 
$30 per share—but 26 are below 
$20—and 18 are below $12. 


The leader in earning power for 
the entire industry sells under 
$12. The second and third earn- 
ings leaders are selling at $20 
and $9 respectively. 


Send for free “Check List” of 
this industry and its 38 stocks. 
Ask for No. 292 


-LMAN SURVEY 


FENWAY BOSTON. Mass. ld 


A LOW-PRICED 
BARGAIN STOCK 


Careful investigation indicates that some stocks 
will later sell at substantially higher prices. Some 
of the biggest profits, however, will be made by 
those investors who pick up lower-priced issues 
which are really undervalued and not merely 
cheap. 

But such issues are hard to find. We have 
located one which appears especially attractive. 

e company has greatly improved prospects. 
Business is expected to expand sharply; earnings 
should do likewise. The technical position is 
strong and the stock points higher. Still it now 
sells for around $15 a share. It is not a “cat or 
dog’’—it is listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

The name of this stock will be sent to you 
absolutely free. Also an interesting booklet. 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” No charge— 
no obligation. Just address: 

York 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU. INC 


Div. imes Bldg., Syracuse, 


CHARTS 


3-TREND SECURITY CHARTS of 201 
Leading Stocks. You can’t remember what 
each of 201 leading stocks has done week 
by week for the past 18 months. But with 
these charts you can SEE weekly tops, 
bottoms, trends and volume at a glance. 
Each set of 201 charts includes: impor- 
tant statistics, Transparent Work Sheet, 
ratio ruler, instructions. Next 12 monthly 
issues, also 18-Year Cycle Charts of 252 
Stocks and 18-Year Wall Chart of 3 Dow- 
Jones Averages—total value $40.00 —only 
$25.00! January issue ready now, $3.00. 
FINANCIAL WORLD, 2! West St., N. Y. C. 


New-Business Brevities 


NOTE that American Car & 
Foundry is getting out of the mo- 
tor boat building business—hereafter 
this division of the company will spe- 
cialize on repairs and storage... . 
American Can is not the maker of 
the much-rumored paper bottle which, 
because it can withstand internal 
pressures of up to 90 Ibs. per square 
inch, would be suitable for carbonated 
beverages or beer—in fact, AC doubts 
if it can be done. . . . Transcontinental 
& Western Air is ordering new “Sky- 
Club” planes from Douglas Aircraft 
to supply direct service between the 
N. Y. World’s Fair and San Fran- 
cisco Exposition—thus it would be 
possible to see both fairs in the same 
week. . . . It has long been possible 
to “Say It With Flowers,” but next 
it will be possible to say it with lem- 
ons, prunes or bananas—Telcfood, 
Inc., has been formed to facilitate 
sending fruit through any office of 
Western Union or Postal Telegraph. 
. . The new Hollywood fashion 
magazine of Condé Nast will be 
named “Glamour”—in addition to 
newsstands, it will be sold through 
700 department stores and 1,300 
chain outlets. ... 


HE big transcontinental buses 

of the future will be more quiet 
inside and out—International Nickel 
has developed a new type alloy muf- 
fler, featured with an acoustic lining 
that will withstand heat up to 1,200 
degrees Fahrenheit... . Fuller Brush 
has finally brought out a brush that’s 


1. Adoptometer 4. Cool-Wave 45. Gro-Pup 

2. Aero White 27. Cordomatic 46. Handelok 

3. Airfoam 28. Cubs 4. Healthifier 
4. Airjustor 23. Cupaloy 47. Hot-Service 
5. Apache Pacs 10. Cyclamen 48. Java-Joy 

6. Aqua-Gog 11. Die-A-Daily 49. Jidder Buds 
7. Bachelor 29. Dressit 50. Jitter-Sox 
8. Bal-Cli 30. Dri-Dew 10. Jueltone 

9. Ball & Chain 31. Dubl Duck 51. Karvit 
10. Banjo 32. Durasheen 41. Kem 
11. Basol 19. Durawood 52. Killinois 
12. Beaten Path 33. Dynatone 53. Kinet 
13. Big Ben 34. Easy-Curve 28. Klix Kernels 
14. Blue Streak 20. Evanoil 54. Kutrite 
15. Brushkomb 35. Fiberglas 55. Lignasan 
16. Cad-E-Yum 34. Fir-Tex 10. Liptone 
17. Cando 36. Floxalan 56. Lite-Wate 
18. Canopy-Cab 37. Fold-Away 57. Love 
19. Chrystalite 38. Frigidette 58. Mercury 
20. Climatizer 39. Gear-Master 50. Mir-O-Kleer 
21. Clipper 40. Gaunt 59. Mitsies 
22. Cocktail Stix 41. Glymmer 60. Monocork 
23. Colalloy 42. Gobbles 61. Mono-Ski 
24. Col-Mar 16. Grabbit 30. Nil 
25. Colonel 43. Grip-Tread 62. No-Messer 
26. Como-Clean 44. Grippers 63. No-Rol 


By C1. Weston Smith, 


not a brush—a new curved plastic 
gadget, called the “Vacuo-Static 
Cleaner,” gathers dust by static elec- 
tricity after being rubbed briskly with 
flannel. . . . General Motors’ “Buick’’ 
will be sponsor of a heavyweight 
champion prize fight for the sixth 
time when it broadcasts the Louis- 
Lewis title match on January 25—a 
network of 155 stations, the largest 
yet, will carry the event... . 


HE early abundance of snow 

was responsible for a record sea- 
son in ski equipment for A. G. Spal- 
ding and Davega Stores—evidence of 
newcomers to the sport was to be 
found in the sharp increase in sales 
of padded helmets to soften the in- 
verted “‘sitz-mark” or ostrich land- 


ing. . . . First product to share the 
fame of the new Jefferson nickel will 
be the “Monticello” cigarette—a 


product of the new Monticello To- 
bacco Company which boasts that it 
grows its own tobacco. . . . Discov- 
ery that ordinary movie film is too 
heavy for television reproduction has 
led Paramount Pictures to develop a 
special soft process negative—it is be- 
lieved that sepia tints or mauve will 
eventually replace black-and-white 
for telecasting. . . .Below is an An- 
nual Survey that should provide an 
interesting quiz for businessmen—of 
this selection of the tradenames intro- 
duced in 1938, how many of the 
products represented do you know or 
can you guess without referring to 
the footnotes on the opposite page? 


3. NukKraft 5. Roblee 97. Spraycide 
64. Nylon 62. Ro-Tray 19. Staybelite 
65. Oil-Pruf 57. Royal Jacks 98. Storite 
rb 81. Rug-Root 10. Sun Fair 

66. O-So-Ezy 81. Rug-Sta 99. Superlite 
67. Packie 82. Sani-Age 100. Sur 
57. Par-Bridge 17. Satin Glow 101. Tastyloins 
45. Pard 83. Sensation 102. Teel 
10. Pax 84. Sharkskin 108. Threadline 
68. Percolette 85. Shaverlite 104. Toast-O-Lator 
57. Personology 25. Shavette 22. Tops 
69. Personalite 86. Shav-Pak 80. Varsity 
70. Playpron 87. Shel-Glo 31. Vee-Voo 
71. Playtex 88. Shell-O-Drapes 105. Vita-Nujol 
19. Plexiglas 89. Simset 19. Vue-Pak 
57. Pokerette 6. Ski-Gog 34. Weldbord 
72. Porta-lectric 49. Sky Bar 23. *'Z’’ Nickel 
4. Precipitron 58. Skylark 106. Zelan 

Quicap 91. Snoodet 1, , 
75. Rattle-Shaker 81. Snug aa 
76. Raymaster 92. So-Ber 109. 1 
77. Rayotwist 93. So-Kools 9. Zest 
78. Raz-O-Rak 94. Song-O-Gram 110. Zipp 
79. Rear-Vu 95. Spark-Whip 111. Ziramie 


80. Remette 96. 
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Diversification Financing | 
Mergers | 
A Practical Consideration Rehabilitations 


HE disclosures in connection 

with the McKesson & Robbins 
fiasco followed by suspension of the 
company’s securities from trading on 
the New York Stock Exchange em- 
phasize anew the importance of the 
principle of diversification in the 
formulation of a sound investment 
portfolio. This principle has long 
been stressed as the keystone of in- 
telligent investment planning, but like 
many principles it sometimes is lost 
sight of, or comes to be regarded by 
investors as more of an academic than 
a practical consideration. 

Some investors adhere to the belief 
that they are better off by concentrat- 
ing their funds in a few dominant 
companies and in this manner obtain 
the benefit of the exceptional possi- 
bilities apparently offered by such en- 
terprises. This argument seems 
plausible enough, but its weaknesses 
are several. The dangers of an oc- 
currence such as the McKesson & 
Robbins case come first to mind of 
course, but other risks may be even 
more weighty. 

McKesson & Robbins long occu- 
pied a dominant position in its field 
and all statistical and other yardsticks 
used in analyzing a company’s pros- 
pects were of no avail in forecasting 
the developments which have taken 
place in this corporation. The deben- 


ture 54% per cent bonds were regard- 
ed by most of the bond rating serv- 
ices as eligible for bank investment. 
Their quotations hovered around 
the redemption price, indicating the 
relatively high regard in which they 
were held by the investing public. No 
warning of impending danger was 
given by the action of the bonds. As 
a matter of fact, on the very day be- 
fore the order to suspend trading was 
given, a sale was consummated at 
103% indicating even then the ap- 
plication by a minority stockholder 
that temporary receivers be appointed 
was not taken seriously. 

Within 24 hours of suspension of 
trading the bonds had dropped some 
fifty points in the over-the-counter 
market, and the preferred and com- 
mon stocks had declined even further 
on a percentage basis. This situa- 


tion illustrates vividly what would ~ 


have happened if any investor had 
deviated from the principle of diversi- 
fication and had a substantial portion 
of his funds invested in this one com- 
pany’s securities. 

Fortunately occurrences of this na- 
ture are rare but the exceptional in- 
stances prove the wisdom of minimiz- 
ing this and other risks by giving due 
consideration to intelligent diversifica- 
tion. 


Footnotes for Tradenames on Page 32. 


(1) Eyesight Instrument. (2) Shoe Cleaner. 
(6) Goggles. (7) Alarm Clock. 
Cleaner. (12) Mouse Trap, (13) Tobacco. 
Comb. (16) Golf Ball Retriever. 

(20) Auto Heater and/or Ventilator. 
Aerial. (25) Electric Razor. 
Cereal. (29) Shoe Water Proofing. (30) 
(33) Electric Piano. (34) Wallboard. | 
(38) Ice Cream Freezer. (39) Gear Shift. 

(43) Floor Covering. (44) Clothes Snapper. 
Gold Fish. (47) Wiener Steamer. 
Roast Tongs. (52) Typewriter Pads. 
(55) Disinfectant. (56) Milk Bottle. 

(60) Paving. (61) Sled. (62) Ashtray. 
(66) Window Cleaner. (67) Bottle. 
Up Cape. (72) Ironer. 
(76) Rayon Cord Tire. 
Wiper. (80) Typewriter. 
ettes. (84) Filter Paper. 
File. (88) Window Curtains. 

After Relief. (93) Men’s Slacks. 
for Transmissions. (97) Insecticide. 
(101) Frosted Fish. (102) Dentrifrice. 
Mineral Oil. (106) Water Repellent. 
Shower Fixture. (110) Frankfurter. 


(3) Sponge Rubber. 
(8) Fishing Reel. 
(14) Fountain Pen. 
(17) Metal Polish. 
(21) Camera. 
(26) Comb Cleaner. (27) Vacuum Cleaner Cord Reel. 
Deodorant. 
(35) Glass Fibre. 
(40) Synthetic Chamois. 
(45) Dog Food. 
(48) Coffee Concentrate. 
(53) Television Receiver. 
(57) Game. 
(63) Auto Brake. 
(68) Percolator. 
(73) Tire Chain Mounter. 
(77) Rayon Tire Cord. 
(81) Slip-Proofing for Rugs. 
(85) Electric Razor Light. 
(89) Food Mixer. 
(94) Singing Telegram. 
(98) Book Binder. 
(103) Mechanical 
(107) Neon Tubes. 
(111) Spark Plug Cleaner. 


(78) Rack for Electric Razor. 


(4) Air-Conditioner. (5) Shoes. 
Soap. (10) Cosmetic. (11) Paint 
(15) Combination Brush-and- 
(19) Plastic Product. 
(24) Auto Radio 

(28) Breakfast 
(31) Soft Drink. (32) Auto Polish. 

(36) Textile. (37) Picnic Basket. 
i (41) Paint. (42) Popcorn. 
(46) Cellophane Bag for Carrying 
(49) Candy. (50) Hosiery. (51) 
(54) Electric Knife Sharpener. 
(58) Automobile. (59) Chiffon Rubber Gloves. 
(64) Silk-like fibre. (65) Tire. 
(69) Bed Lamp. (70) Apron. (71) Make- 
(74) Nursing Bottle Cap. (75) Cocktail Shaker. 
(79) Windshield 
(83) Cigar- 
(87) Nail 
(92) Morning- 


(18) Fire Engine. 


(22) Cracker. (23) Alloy. 


Germ-Proofing Agent. 

(86) Electric Razor Power Unit. 
(90) Corsets. (91) Hair Nets. 
(95) Siphon Bottle Capsule. (96) Control 
(99) Incandescent Bulb. (100) Top Coat. 
encil. (104) Electric Toaster. (105) 
(108) Soda Fountain Dipper. (109) 
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Inquiries solicited from 
responsible sources 


H. D. WILLIAMS 
120 Broadway, N. Y. City 


SELECTING 
THE “MOVERS” 


On September 26, 1938 TECHNIGRAPHICS 
selected GLENN L. MARTIN for purchase at 
the market. In less than a month MARTIN 
soared 60% from 18% to 30. On October 3, 
TECHNIGRAPHICS selected SPERRY CORP. 
for purchase at 26%. Recently it reached 49. 
In September both DOUGLAS and GENERAL 
MOTORS were 40. In November DOUGLAS 
reached 70, GENERAL MOTORS 53. At the 
year-end DOUGLAS reached 80, while GEN- 
ERAL MOTORS was selling at 50—a 4 to 1 
superiority of performance. During that interval 
TECHNIGRAPHICS consistently recommended 
the Aircrafts while at the same time pointedly 
avoiding the Motors. 

Let TECHNIGRAPHICS be your guide in se- 
lecting the most cutstanding stocks for profit. 


Send One Dollar ior a three weeks’ trial, to -: 


apply on regular subscription. No further obli- 


gation if not satisfied. 


TECHNIGRAPHICS 


Published by The Kelsey Statistical Service 
70 Wall Street Board of Trade Bldg. 


New York City Chicago, Ilinois 
Low-Priced 


STOCKS 


selling from 8 to 16 


Send for Special Report FW-1 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Bear Market 
Ahead? 


Send for Bulletin FWJ-18 FREE 


American Institute of Finance 
137 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


TOP NEAR? 


This week’s issue of our investment bul- 
letin will be of especial interest to in- 
vestors who want to know WHEN TO 
SELL. Bulletin Allg FREE on request. 


Market Action Investment Service 
Empire State Bldg., New York City 
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Investors Must Watch 
Congress and Business 


ITH Congress in session the average investor is likely to 

watch Washington so closely that he ignores business 
conditions. But if he is to keep his investments on an even keel 
he must watch both with equal vigilance. 


@ It is true that Legislation can be enacted that will cripple 
business, or adversely affect one industry while working favor- 
ably for another. But it also is true that many other factors 
influence the trend of business activity and affect the value of 
investments. 


@ In these perplexing times the investor who wishes to make 
the most of every opportunity, while guarding against every 
danger, entrusts his investment program to expert counselors 
who spend their entire time in the study of investment funda- 
mentals and in detecting and weighing every developing factor 
that may affect the course of values. 


@ The investor whose portfolio is under such expert supervision 
can devote his major energies and his time to his principal busi- 
ness affairs, for he has the comfortable assurance that he will be 
instantly apprised of any change that may be advisable in his 
holdings or his program. 


@ The procedure perfected by The Financial World Research 
Bureau keeps its clients on a sound investment course keyed to 
the ever-changing business prospect, and at the same time 
guards them against misinterpretation of legislative activities 
and political interferences. 


@ The fee is moderate—one-fourth of one per cent of today’s 
market value of the portfolio ($2.50 per $1,000) for a year of 
service. The minimum annual fee ($125) applies to portfolios 
valued up to $50,000. 


Mail your list of holdings with your first year’s 
fee today—or use the coupon for a detailed 
description of the service. But act promptly. 


—{ CLIP and MAIL } 


LEASE explain (without obligation 
Tne 


to me) how super 
FINANCIAL WORLD visory service should assist me to 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


keep my portfolio in line with condi- 
tions, and assist me in_ recovering 
losses or laying foundations for market 
profit and better income. Enclosed is 
a list of my present holdings, showing 
the number of shares and their cost. 
New York, N. Y. 


Objective: Income [_ Capital 
enhancement [J (or) Both 


2! West Street 


NEWS AND OPINIONS 


Continued from page 13 


were impressive; revenues decreased 
less than 4 per cent, while net in- 
come increased to $1.62 a share, com- 
pared with $1.22 in the previous year, 
a gain of 32.7 per cent. First quarter 
of current fiscal year showed net loss 
of $137,007, but the second quarter 
to November 30, 1938, produced a 
net profit of $145,063 or 52 cents a 


share. 


New Haven, pfd. R 


Despite prevailing low quotations, 
and improving general business con- 
ditions in the New England area, con- 
tinued avoidance of the shares is 
dictated. Recent price, 4. Mirror- 
ing principally the adverse business 
conditions prevailing well into 1938, 
this carrier’s report for the first eleven 
months of the year showed a deficit 
of $23.53 per share of preferred 
as compared with a loss of $13.35 per 
share in the same period of 1937. 
The full year’s operations are expect- 
ed to yield a deficit of about $24 
per share. In view of this earnings 
performance, the complex capital 
structure and numerous conflicting 
interests, early reorganization does 
not appear likely. In view of the 
weak statistical position and indica- 
tions of drastic treatment in reorgan- 
ization, the shares are regarded as 
having little, if any, potentialities for 
sustained recovery. 


Northern Pacific C 


Temporary retention is warranted, 
although at prevailing prices of 13, 
the shares cannot be regarded as par- 


EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK 1938 1937 
12 Months 
Bangor MHydro-Electric .......... $1.7 
N. Y. & Honduras Rosario...... 
Automatic Voting Machine....... 1.46 1.01 
Engineers Public Service......... 0.78 0.76 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric........ al4.24 as 57 
Rice-Stix Dry Goods............. 0.41 > 0.81 
6 Months to me 4. 30 
Madison Square Garden.......... 0.03 Dp 0.10 
12 to 
Decker (Alfred) & Cohn......... 
Lakey Foundry & Machine....... 0.02 0.20 
Seiberling Rubber .............. 0.66 D 0.47 


Stetson (John 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper.. 


Northern States Power (Del.).... 0. 08 19 
Northern States Power (Minn. \. 5 87 

12 Months a 30 
Roeser & Pendleton 2.82 *2.59 


a—on Combined Preferred Stock. b—on Class B 
Stock. p—on Preferred Stock. *—% months to Sep- 
tember 30, 1937. 


~ 
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ticularly attractive for new purchases. 
‘or the full year, it is expected that 
the annual report of this road will 
show a defict approximating $2 per 
share. This would compare with a 
profit of 10 cents per share reported 
in 1937. It will be noted that the 
Northern Pacific’s operating record 
in recent years has not been at all 
impressive. The ability to show satis- 
factory earnings on its common stock 
reflected the substantial dividends on 
the “Burlington” holdings as well as 
payments on the shares of the wholly- 
owned Northwestern Improvement 
Company. According to current in- 
dications, this ‘other income” will be 
materially smaller in future years. 
Consequently, if significant earnings 
on the shares are to be realized, 
the operating record of the carrier 
must show considerable improvement. 


Packard Motor Cc 


At current prices of around 4, 
shares may be held awaiting better 
liquidating levels. It is estimated that 
operations for the year 1938 will 
show a loss of about $1.8 million. 
The indicated profit of some $1.5 mil- 
lion for the final quarter, however, 
will compare favorably with the $2 
million loss reported for the third 
quarter, and would approximately 
equal the results for the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1937. Through reduc- 
tion of inventories and receivables, 
company has been able to increase 
its cash position to about $10.9 mil- 
lion, compared with $5.9 million the 
previous year. With the general out- 
look more favorable than a year ago, 
Packard should be able to make a 


better Showing this year. (Also FW, 
Oct. 12, ’38.) 
Paramount Pictures D+ 


Risks appear out of proportion to 
profit possibilities involved; approx. 
price, 13. The management is re- 
ported to be considering segregation 
of producing and exhibiting activities 
through issuance of one share of stock 
in each of two new units for each 
present share. Other large companies 
may follow suit in an effort to com- 
ply with the desires of the Govern- 
ment as evidenced by the recent anti- 
trust action. Paramount will shortly 
reduce its interest charges by re- 
demption of $5 million of 6 per cent 
debentures. Nevertheless, charges 


Which 
Kind of an Investor 
Are You? 


Please Show This “Ad” 


to an Investor Friend... 


“T° O which class of investors do you belong? Are you the studious 
type of person who tries to read all you can about investments in 
order to be able to make your own decisions or are you too busy to 
give much time to investment problems and therefore desire clear cut 
investment advice in a few words from a dependable source? 


Up to the present time THE FINANCIAL WORLD 


has catered 


primarily to the first group of investors. We have endeavored to bring 
to our readers the maximum amount of vital information m regard to 
business and investment trends, etc., in the minimum amount of space 
in order that the average investor could develop a sounder investment 
program than would otherwise be possible. 


A New Complete Investment Service Section 


A few months ago we decided to round 
out our service to include both types of 
investors mentioned above. We are now 
devoting four pages of each issue of 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD to what is 
known as the “Complete Investment 
Service Section.” While this contains 
analyses of extremely vital points, the 
section as a whole will be much easier to 
follow by the person who wants specific 
instructions on how to proceed in the 
purchasing of securities and in the hold- 
ing and selling of same. 

The Investment Service Section will do 
much more follow up work in connection 
with previous recommendations than is 


possible in the regular magazine section 
Recommendations that have once been 
made in the “Service” section will be 
followed up frequently to avoid investors 
being in the dark as to whether our atti- 
tude has changed or not on these par- 
ticular securities. 


Investors everywhere are enthusiastic 
about our new Service Section. If you 
wish to take advantage of the greatly 
added value of a subscription, we urge 
you to subscribe without delay in order 
to start in to benefit by the “Complete 
Investment Service Section” every week 
from now on. 


ahead of the common will remain very | 
heavy, and the equity of the junior | 


E (io) Value 


= 


Generous 


HAT our new policy means is that we are actually giving an unsurpassed 
investment service for $10 per year that will compare favorably with any 
bulletin type of investment service at any price and in addition are giving the 


many exclusive magazine features that have made THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
the leader in its field. 


No — nee type = investor you happen to be, you are almost sure to benefit 
very substantially in the promising next 12 months by becoming a subscriber for 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD and all its many extras. Each yearly subscriber will 
continue to have the Confidential Advice Privilege in accordance with our liberal 


rules and also will receive the new issue of “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF 
LISTED STOCKS” each month. 


Make the Most of 1939—Mail This Coupon Before February 2] 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD, 21 West Street, New York, N. Y. J-18 

For the enclosed $10 please enter my subscription for all the following: : 
(a) Next 52 weekly issues of The Financial World with your ‘‘Complete 
Investment Service Section” in each issue. 

(b) Next 12 monthly issues of your stock ratings and data book— 
“Indepcndent Appraisals of Listed Stocks.” 

(c) Personal Confidential Advice Privilege in accordance with your rules. 


(d) An immediate review of 20 of my listed securities which I am } 
attaching on a separate sheet. 


Please Write Your Name and 
Address on the Margin of this Page 
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Stock Market Success 
Requires Study and Planning 


These Books and Charts are Designed to Add to your Success 


THE APPROACHING WORLD'S FAIR AND PROFIT POSSIBILITIES IN SELECTED 
INDUSTRIES (1938) by S. A. Rauch. The author, drawing upon the experience of 
business during the "Century of Progress" exhibition in Chicago in 1933 and 1934, 
presents an analysis of 20 companies in New York metropolitan area (selected from 
construction, motion pictures, restaurants, and a group of miscellaneous indus- 
tries) which should benefit greatly from this year's World's Fair in New York, 
regardless of business trends elsewhere. 30 pages, paper cover..........$1.00 


"THE STOCK PICTURE" (Revised to Jan. |, 1939)—A Portfolio of 800 Monthly 
Charts—each chart 2% x 3'/g inches—covering 720 stocks listed on the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange and 80 leading N. Y. Curb stocks, or 800 charts in all. Each chart 
plots Monthly High and Low Prices from Jan. |, 1932 to Jan. 1, 1939. A valuable 
aid in studying past performance and probable future price trends of each stock. 
Revised bi-monthly. Send $50.00 for one year's charting service or $10.00 for 
January issue of “THE STOCK PICTURE." 


3-TREND SECURITY CHARTS of 20! Leading Stocks. You can't remember what 
each of 20! leading stocks has done week by week for tne past 18 months. But 
with these charts you can SEE weekly tops, bottoms, trends and volume at a glance. 
Each set of 201 charts includes: important statistics, Transparent Work Sheet, ratio 
ruler, and instructions. Next 12 monthly issues $25.00; January issue........ $3.00 
Ask about Daily, Weekly or Monthly Charts of 100 Active Stocks for $8.50 


“THE DOW THEORY" (1932), by Robert Rhea, leading living authority on Dow's 
famous theory. You read every day about the movements of Dow-Jones Averages, 
but what do they mean to you? This book explains development of this idea, what 
it means and its usefulness as an aid in stock speculation. Includes also Wm. P. 


Hamilton's many editorials on the Dow Theory. 257 pages................$3.50 
Ask for description of 42 years’ Charts of Dow-Jones Averages 
and other Important Books on the Dow Theery. 
“WALL STREET'—Ilts Mysteries Revealed (1921), by Wm. C. Moore. Described 


by the author as “a complete course of instruction in speculation and investment, 
and rules for safe quidance therein.’ 144 pages....................... $2.00 


DAILY CHARTS OF 50 ACTIVE STOCKS, 50 charts (8'/ x 11 inches) plotting 
daily high, low, close and sales from Oct. 1, 1938, to Jan. 18, 1939......$5.00 
10D DAILY CHARTS, Oct. 1, 1938, to Jan. 18, 1939... $8.50 


TO KEEP A PERSONAL RECORD of all stocks and bonds bought, held or sold, 
dividends, other income, tax deductions, inventory of assets, etc., you need 
"MI REFERENCE", looseleaf binder with ruled forms (100 sheets, 5!/> x 8!/> inches) 
for every purpose—$4.50, postpaid; or DeLuxe leather edition, 200 sheets, for $8.50 
(Any name stamped in gold on cover for 50c extra.) 


INVESTMENT FOR APPRECIATION (1936), by L. L. B. Angas. Forecasting move- 
ments in security prices. What to do in every stage of the business cycle. 


_"STOCK MOVEMENTS AND SPECULATION" (211 pages) by Frederic Drew 
Bond, author of ‘Success in Security Operations."" Aim: to give the market student 
and the speculator a scientific knowledge of the factors that alternately enhance 
and depress stock prices. ‘Best book yet written on stock speculation," said 


BINDER FOR FINANCIAL WORLD—Looseleaf, durable, attractive, holds 26 issues 
—$2.50: 2 Binders to hold whole year's issues—$4.75. 


Ask for List of 150 
"Books for Investors''— Free 


———FREE! 


“Intelligent Investment Planning" Buyers in N. Y. City add 2% 


for N. Y. City Sales Tax. 
Books Sent Same Day Your 
Remittance Reaches Us. 


Financial World 
Book Shop 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


(1936) by Louis Guenther. Brief 
outline of the basic rules, prin- 
ciples and procedure necessary to 
successful investing: 48 pages, 
paper cover 50c; or FREE with 
all book orders of $3.00 or more 
sent before January 31, 1939. 


shares is subject to dilution through 
conversion of three senior issues. 
(Also FW, Nov. 23, ’38.) 


Philip Morris B+ 


Although company’s earnings trend 
has been the best of the industry, the 
principal attraction of the shares (re- 
cent price, 100) is for income (paid 
$4.50 in 1938 on present number of 
shares outstanding considering 50% 
stock dividend last November). Sales 
of company’s chief cigarette brand 
“Philip Morris” showed a gain of ap- 
proximately 34 per cent last year with 
a total of some 9.4 billion thereby 
for the first time gaining fourth place 
among the leading brands. For the 
first half of the current fiscal year 
(which ends March 31, 1939) $3.94 
per share was earned; profits for the 
entire fiscal period are estimated at 
around $8 a share, as larger expendi- 
tures for advertising and taxes tend 
to prevent gains in net commensurate 
to expansion of sales. Company has 
recently undertaken the manufacture 
of a new 15-cent brand for Dunhill 


International. (Also FW, March 9, 
1938.) 
Sheaffer Pen B 


Although relatively inactive, stock 
is reasonably attractive for income 
purposes; recent price, 31 (yields, 
5.8% on $1.75 divs). Company has 
called for redemption all of the 1,307 
shares of 8 per cent preferred at 105, 
making use of its comfortable current 
cash position to finance this cost-sav- 
ing deal. Sheaffer now has no funded 
debt or bank loans. The common 
stock, represented by 159,201 shares. 
exclusive of treasury shares, remains 


the sole medium of capital. (Also 
FW, June 29, ’38.) 
Woolworth B 


Company's stable earning power 
makes shares, now around 50, at- 
tractive for income purposes ($2.40 
div., yield, 4.8%). Having started 
the past year with increased sales 
(contrary to the general experience ) 
for the first two months, Woolworth’s 
business declined fairly sharply dur- 
ing March and April. Thereafter 
each month’s comparative showed a 
smaller decline, and a gain was re- 
ported for November. Sales for 


December, the most important month 
of the year, jumped 6.8 per cent and 
were the largest in the company’s 
history. (Also FW, June 1, ’38.) 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Company 
Agnew-Surpass Shoe Strs 
Amerex Holding Co. 
Am. Equitable Assur 


Am. Gen. Equities (25c)...... 15e 
Am. Home Products......... 20c 


Archer Daniels Midland pf. .$1.75 
Atlantic City Elec. $6 pf... .$1.50 


Bangor Hydro-Elec........... 

Beverly Gas & El. $1 
25¢ 

$1.75 
Bloomingdale Bros. ........ 18%c 
Blue Ribbon Corp. pf...... 624ec 
$1 

Brockton Gas Light.......... 10¢ 
Calgary Power 6% pf....... $1.50 
Calif. Water Serv. pf. ..... $1.50 
Canadian Investors .......... 
Carter (Wm.) Co.. 

$1.50 
Chain Store Invest. Corp. $6.50 

Coast Breweries Ltd............ 3c 
Columbia Pictures $2.75 pr. .68%e 
Columbus Dental Mfg......... 25¢ 

Consolidated Cigar pf.......$1.75 
Consol. Royalty Oil ........... 5e 


Consol. Wtr. Pwr. & Paper. idige 

Continental Cam 

7Crown Cork & Seal Co. Ltd. Be 
5e 


Cuned 
Dunean Mills 7% pf. ......$1.75 


Duquesne Brewing 
Elgin Sweeper 40c pf.........10c 


Eureka Pipe Line......... -.-00C 
Exeter & Hampton Elec....$2.50 
OO. 15¢e 
Faber, Coe & Gregg 7% 
Family Security Cl. A......06%¢ 
17% 
Federated Dept. Stores........ 25¢ 
Do pf. .-$1.06% 
Filene’s Sons Co............-. 25 5e 
$1. 18% 


Fitchburg Gas & Elec. Light. .68c 
Foreign Light & Power 6% Ist 

$1.50 
Gibraltar Fire and Marine In- 

surance. 
Globe & Repub. Ths. “of Am.. 


Pe- 
riod 


2 £2: ©: LEO: &: 


Green Co. (H. L.)..... Q 
Q 
Halle Bros. $2.40 conv. Q 
Hartford Elec. Lt........ Q 
Hires (Chas. E.) $2 cl. A...50e Q 
& Co. (G. A.)......87%e Q 
Huston “Lt. & Power 7% 
Interchemical Co. pf....... ..$1.50 Q 
int'l Cigar 50c .. 
Int'l Utilities $3.50 pf..... 87%e Q 
Jantzen Knitting Mills pf...$1.25 Q 
Kalamazoo Stove & Furn...12%e .. 
Kittanning Tel. ....ccce 500 Q 
Lawrence Gas & Elec......... 75e Q 
Lincoln Tel. & Tel. (Del.) 6% 
Lincoln Printing pf. ...... 87%e Q 
90e Q 
McCrory Stores 6% pf. .$1.50 Q 
McLe nnan, McFeeley & Prior Ltd. Q 
McNeel Marble 6% pf...... Q 
Mass. Power & Lt. 2 pf.. .50e Q 
Michigan Central R. $25 
Minneapolis Honeywell pf. ....$1 Q 
Bank of Auburn 
New Bedford Gas & Edison...75¢ .. 
Newberry (J. J.) 5% pf. A.$1.25 Q 
North Boston Lighting Props..75¢ Q 
North Carolina R.R. 7% guarantd. 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber pf..87%c Q 
Northwest. Fire & Marine Ins.50e S 
Ohio Pub. Service 7%...... i8'%se M 
Ly. 
$1.37% Q 
Orange & Rockland FElec...... 10c .. 
Outboard Marine & Mfg...... 30c .. 
2, $1.75 Q 
25c Q 
Pitts. Bessemer & Lake Erle 


Pay- 
able 
Mar. 1 
Apr. 1 
Feb. 3 
Jan. 25 
Jan. 16 
Feb. 1 
Feb. 1 
Feb. 28 
Feb. 1 
Feb 1 
Feb. 1 
Feb. 1 
Jan. 26 
Jan. 28 
Jan. 14 
Feb. 1 
Feb. 1 
Jan. 25 
Feb. 1 
Jan. 31 
Jan. 31 
Jan. 16 
Feb. 1 
Feb. 15 
Feb. 1 
Jan. 4 
Mar. 15 
Feb. 1 
Feb. 1 
Feb. 15 
Dec. 31 
Dee. 31 
Jan. 16 
Jan. 16 
Mar. 1 
Jan. 25 
Jan. 5 
Feb. 15 
Dec. 15 
Feb. 1 
Jan. 3 
Feb. 15 
Apr. 1 
Feb. 1 
Jan. 3 
Feb. 1 
Jan. 16 
Jan. 16 
Feb. 1 
Jan. 26 
Jan. 26 
Jan. 30 
Jan. 31 
Jan. 25 
Jan. 25 
Jan. 16 
Jan. 3 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 1 
Jan. 30 
Jan. 2¢ 
Feb. 1 
Jan. 14 
Feb. 10 
Jan. 14 
Mar. 1 
Feb. 15 
Feb. 15 
Feb. 1 
Feb. 1 
Feb. 1 
Feb. 1 
Feb. 1 
Mar. 1 
Feb. 1 
Jan. 10 
Jan. 13 
Jan. 10 
Jan. 10 
Jan. 10 
Feb. 1 
Jan. 13 
Feb. 1 
Feb. 1 
Dee. 31 
Dec. 31 
Dec. 31 
Jan. 16 
Jan. 16 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 1 
Jan. 14 
Apr. 15 
Feb. 28 
Feb. 1 
Jan. 16 
Mar. 1 
Feb. 1 
Jan. 20 
Jan. 16 
Jan. 16 
Jan. 16 
Feb. 1 
Apr. 1 
Jan. 3 
Jan. 30 
Jan. 30 
Feb. 1 
Feb. 1 
Feb. 1 
Feb. 1 
Feb. 1 
Feb. 10 
Jan. 24 
Jan. 24 
Jan. 24 
Feb. 15 
Jan. 16 
Apr. 1 


Hldrs. of 
Record 
Feb. 15 
Mar. 15 
Jan. 16 
Jan. 16 
Jan. 7 
Jan. 16 
Jan. 16 


Feb. 3 
Jan. 20 
Jan. 21 


Jan. 11 
Jan. 10 
Jan. 20 
Jan. 27 
Jan. 4 
Jan. 16 
Jan. 16 


Jan. 20 
Jan. 20 
Jan. 16 


Jan. 16 
Jan. 6 
Jan. 14 
Jan. 31 
Jan. 18 
Jan. 4 
Mar. 10 
Jan. 16 
Jan. 16 
Feb. 1 
Dec. 22 
Dec. 22 
Jan. 6 
Jan. 6 
Feb. 15 
Jan. 15 
Jan. 3 
Jan. 25 
Dec. 10 
Jan. 20 
Dec. 21 

1 


= 
to 


Jan. 21 
Dec. 20 
Jan. 16 
Jan. 6 
Jan. 9 
Jan. 20 
Jan, 14 
Jan. 14 
Jan. 20 


Dec. 20 
Feb. 16 
Feb. 15 
Jan. 20 
Jan. 16 
Jan. 16 
Jan, 

Jan. 14 
Jan. 9 
Keb. 15 
Jan. 28 
Jan. 28 
Jan. 16 
Jan. 16 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 


Company Kate riod able Record 

Potomac Edison 7% pf...... $1.75 Q@ Feb. 1 Jan. 20 

$1.50 Q Feb 1 Jan. 20 
Prentice (G. E.) Mfg........ 50c .. Jan. 15 Jan. 
Procter & Gamble............50e Q Feb. 15 Jan. 25 
Public Service of Colorado 7% 

...00e M Feb. 1 Jan. 14 

M Feb. 1 Jan. 14 
Pub. Service of No. Ill....... 75e Q Feb. 1 Jan. 11 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber 

($20) 6% cv. pf.......... 30e Q Jan. 15 Dee. 30 
Puritan Ice 8% pf....... ..--64 8 Dec. 28 Dec. 27 
Quarterly Income Shares......: '30¢ Q Feb. 1 Jan. 14 
Raymond Concrete WPile.......25¢ Q Feb. 1 Jan. 20 

7T5e Q Feb 1 Jan. 20 
Reliable Fire Ins. Dayton, O..90e Q Jan. 2 Dee. 31 
10c Q Feb. 1 Jan. 21 
Trust 

(Proy. 1. Q Feb. Jan. 29 
Rike-Kumler -. Jan. 23 Jan. 12 
Riverside Cement Q Feb. Jan. 16 
Rochester Am. Q Jan. 1 Jan. 5 
Rochester Capital... 20c .. Jan. 16 Jan. 7 
Rockland Lt. & Pow........ -18e Q Feb. Jan. 16 
Royal Dutch (N. Y. Shrs.) $1. 084 -. Feb. Jan. 18 


= 


Saguenay Pow. 5% pf.. = 37% Q Feb Jan. 16 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills. .25¢ Q Jan. 20 

| “$1.75 Q Feb. Jan. 20 
San Carlos Milling Ltd....... lie .. Jan. 14 Jan. 3 
Securities Corp. Gen. $7 pf..$1. = Q Feb. Jan. 20 

$1. Q Feb Jan. 20 
Sharp & Dohme pf. ....... 87 ibe Q Feb. Jan. 17 
Se .. Jan. 1 Dec. 28 
Solvay Am. Corp. pf...... $1.87% Q Feb. 15 Jan. 16 
Southern Acid & Sulphur 7% 

$1.75 Q Jan. 3 Dee. 15 
Spiegel Inc. pf........... $1.12% Q Mar.15 Mar. 1 
Springfield Gas Lt............25¢ Q Jan. 16 Jan. 6 
Stamford Trust (Stamford, 

$1.50 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 25 
Corp. ‘“‘A’’........56%e Q Feb. 1 Jan. 21 

2c Q Feb. 1 Jan. 21 
sun 20c .. Jan. 28 Jan. 14 

Moll cies ..20e Q Jan. 20 Jan. 10 
Taylor Markets ..... 12%e Q Jan. 30 Dee. 28 
Toledo Edison 5% pf....... 412%4c M Feb. 1 Jan. 14 

50e M Feb. 1 Jan. 14 

Do 7% pr. ....+.....-.084%¢ M Feb. 1 Jan. 14 
Transamerica Corp. ....... 37%e S Jan. 31 Jan. 14 
Tung-Sol Lamp Works pf.....20e Q Feb. 1 Jan. 19 
Ty. 1.50 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 21 
Walker ) & Worts.$1 Q Mar. 15 Feb. 20 

25e Q Mar. 15 Feb. 20 
Washington Q Feb. 1 Jan. 14 

Do $4.50 cum. conv. pf.$1. 12H Q Feb. 10 Jan. 31 
Western Pipe & Steel Calif. ro, 

35e S Jan. 13 Dee. 31 
Westland Oil ...............50e .. Dec. 21 Dee. 19 
60e Q Mar. Feb. 10 

Accumulated 
Cent. Power & Light 7% pf.$1. = -» Feb. 1 Jan. 14 

$1. Feb. 1 Jan. 14 
De Met's, Inc., $2.20 pf..... Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Highland Dairy, naa. 7% pf.$2.50 .. Jan. 6 Dee. 28 
Int'l Utilities $1.75 Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Michig. Gas & El. 7% pf.$1. a4 .. Feb. 1 Jan. 14 

1 
6 


Siuseve Investing $7 Jan. 14 Jan. 6 
Simpsons, Ltd., pf. Feb. 1 Jan. 21 
Stott Briquet $3 pf Feb. 1 Jan. 20 


Van Sciver (J. B.) 7% pf...$1.75 .. Jan. 16 Jan. 4 
Wood, Alex & James Ltd. 7% 1st 


$1.75 .. Feb. 1° Jan. 16 
Extra 

25c .. Jan. 26 Jan. 20 

Gibraltar Fire & Marine Ins..20c .. Mar. 1 Feb. 15 

60c .. Jan. 23 Jan. 16 

Outlet Co. Jan. 24 Jan. 20 


Rochester Am. 
Virginian Ry. 
Woolworth (F. 
(Amer. Dep. 


Final 
Woolworth (F. W.) & Co., Ltd. 
(Amer. Dep. Ree.) ord. reg. 
Is 9d .. Feb. 8 Jan. 16 


Increased 
Amer. Nat. B. & T. (Chic.) $1.50 Q Jan. 16 Jan. 14 
Initial 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire” Insur. 
CROW .. Jan. 30 Jan. 20 
Irregular 
$1 .. Jan. 23 Jan. 138 
$1.50 .. Jan. 20 Jan. 14 
Optional 
Blue Ridge Cp. pf........... *75 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 6 
Resumed 
Central Republic ............. Ide .. Jan. 16 Jan. 11 
Stock 


*Payable in cash or common stock. +Reprinted to 
indicate that dividend (as shown in F. W. Dee. 12) 
was paid by Crown Cork & Seal Co., Ltd. tOne-sixtietk 
share common stock on eacn share ‘outstanding. 


| 


Current 
Literature 


Upon request, and without obligation, any of 
the literature listed below will be sent free 
direct from the firms by whom issued. To 
expedite handling, each letter should be con- 
fined to a request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give name and address. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 
DEPARTMENT 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


PUBLIC REVENUE BONDS FOR NEW 
ENTERPRISES— 


A leaflet. illustrating how these bonds 
have justified the investor's confidence. 


THE GARDEN OF ALLAH 
A richly illustrated booklet describing the 
beauties of Arizona and California. If you 
are planning a vacation this fine book 
should serve as a timely inspiration. 


ODD LOT TRADING 
An interesting booklet which explains the 
advantages of odd lot trading for both 
large and small investor. Published by 
a New York Stock Exchange firm. 
OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
24-page informative booklet on this sub- 
ject. Prepared by a New York Stock Ex- 
change firm. 


YEAR-END BOND REVIEW 

It will give you a quick, yet comprehen- 
sive review of the activities and influences 
operating in the 1938 bond market as a 
whole—and in each major classification. 
Every bond investor will benefit from a 
reading of this review——-gaining a_ better 
understanding of past trends and a basis 
for future judgment. 


SOLAR AIRCRAFT 
An analysis on this aviation accessory 
Company which manufactures more air- 
plane manifolds than any other concern 
in the United States. 


6 MINUTES WITH 6 METALS 
A most interesting pocket-size booklet that 
can be read in a tenth of an hour. It gives 
engineering data as well as photographic 
examples of the many different types of 
industrial equipment made of a leading 
corporation’s new metals. 


DIVIDENDS 


CORPORATION 
The Board of Directors has this day de- 
elared the regular quarterly dividend of 683%4c 
per share on the $2.75 Convertible Preferred 
stock of this corporation, payable February 
15, 1939, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business February 1, 1939. Checks 


will be mailed. 
SCHNEIDER, Treasurer. 
New York, January 6, 1939. 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Quarterly Dividend of $1.25 per share on $5 
Dividend Preferred Stock, payable February 1. 
1939, to Stockholders of record January 10, 1939, 
for the quarter ending January 31, 1939. 

C. WINNER, Treasurer. 


CONTINENTALCAN COMPANY. Inc. 


The first quarter Interim divi- 

dend of fifty cents (50¢) per 

Pe share on the common stock of 

this Company has been declared 

Payable February 15, 1939, to 
stockholders of record at the 

close of business January 25, 1939. Books will 


mot close. 5 JEFFRESS, JR., Treasurer. 
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No. 25 American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
= Earnings and Price Range (T) 
Data revised to January 11, 1939 240 aT 
Incorporated: 1885, New York. Executive 180 
office: 195 Broadway, New York. Annual 120 
meeting: Third Wednesday in April. Num- 60 
ber of stockholders: 641,686. 0 
Capitalization: Over-all funded 
Subsidiary preferred stocks... 65,140,450 GaGeGeateas 
Capital stock ($100 par)..... 18,686,794 shs 1931 "32 °33 ‘34 ‘35 °37 1938 


Business: Through its associated companies, which com- 
prise the Bell System, this company—the largest corporation 
in the world—operates more than 15 million telephones in 
the United States. Telephone instruments and apparatus are 
made by a subsidiary, Western Electric. 

Management: Conservative, capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Net working capital as of De- 
cember 31, 1937, $100.7 million; cash and _ securities, $153 
million. Working capital ratio: 1.5-to-1. Book value of capital 
stock, $126.36 per share. 

Dividend Record: Liberal and consistent. Since 1921, rate 
has been maintained at $9. Rights have been offered six times 
since 1920. 

Outlook: Although long term trends in station installations 
and toll business are favorably defined, earnings probably will 
be importantly affected by trends in government regulation and 
prospective further rate adjustments. 

Comment: The shares possess many investment character- 
istics even though iull dividend requirements have frequently 
been unearned in recent years. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE Ss OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
*Yea 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Price Range 
ieeseen $1.74 $1.81 $1.88 $1.94 $5.38 9.00 134%— 86% 

1934 ieekeen 1.77 1.55 1.51 1.69 5.96 9.00 125%—100% 
es 1.61 1.55 1.70 1.88 7.12 9.00 160%— 98% 
eee 1.85 1.99 2.36 3.22 9.89 9.00 190%—145% 
lL ee 2.33 2.34 2.39 2.55 9.76 9.00 1 —140 
2.07 1.98 1.91 9.00 150 

*Year’s total is for System as a whole; quarterly earnings are for parent company 
only. 

No. 1 American Tobacco Company 
Data revised to January 11, 1939 Earnings and Price Range (AT) 
Incorporated: Oct. 19, 1904 in New Jersey. ++: 
Office: 111 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Annual 90 
meeting: First Wednesday, PB Number 
of stockholders (December 31, 1937): Pre- 60 PRICE RANGE 
ferred, 7,846; common, 58,169. 
Capitalization: Funded debt.... $19,489,900 
*Preferred 6% ($100 par) 997 shs 
¢Common ($25 par)........... 1,598,496 shs 
tCommon Cl. B ($25 par). 548 shs 0 
1931 °34 ‘37 1938 
*Not callable. including treasury 


stock. 

Business: Entirely in tobacco field. Largest source of earn- 
ings normally is its “Lucky Strike” cigarettes. Also manu- 
factures cigars, other brands of cigarettes and tobacco. 

Management: Highly progressive in merchandising policies. 
President has been with company over 34 years and leading 
officers average 23 years. 

Financial Position: Exceptionally strong. Working capital 
as of December 31, 1937, $147.1 million; cash, $21.4 million. 
Working capital ratio: 6.9-to-1. Book value of combined com- 
mon and class B stock, $24.83 per share. 

Dividend Record: One of stability. Payments on common in 
past ten years have averaged 80% of earnings. Annual divi- 
dend rate now $5 a share. 

Outlook: Increases in raw material and production costs 
have lowered unit profit margins during recent years, but as 
the secular trend of cigarette consumption continues to point 
upward, sales volume should show further gains depending 
partly upon effectiveness of company’s advertising campaigns. 

Comment: Stocks appeal chiefly for stable income with long 
term appreciation possibilities moderate. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 

Earned per share...... $8.46 $3.00 $4.46 $4.57 $3.71 $5.04 as 

Dividends paid ........ *6.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 $5.00 
Price Range Class B: 

94% 89 107 104 99% 915% 

44 50% 67 74% 881% 58% 58% 


*Including $1 extra. 


No. 94 Beech-Nut Packing Company 


Data revised to January 11, 1939 popamnings and Price Range (BNU) 
Incorporated: 1899, New York. Main office: 100} 
Canajoharie, N. Y. Annual meeting: First 75 of 
Tuesday after March 10. Number of stock- 50 Op -O=, 
holders (December 31, 1937): Preferred, 2; 25 sane 
common, 3,847. 0 8 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
“= cum. pref. class A ($100 $4 
45 shs bel $2 
Common stock ($20 par)........ 437,524 shs UZ] 0 
1931 ‘32 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 '37 1938 
*Not callable. 


Business: In addition to being a leading manufacturer of 
high quality specialized food products which are distributed 
in package form, company is the country’s second largest pro- 
ducer of chewing gum; also manufactures biscuits, candy mints 
and fruit drops under “Beech-Nut” tradename. Operates two 
plants at Canajoharie and one each in Rochester and Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Management: Able and progressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital as of 
December 31, 1937, $14 million; cash, $3 million; marketable 
securities, $5.2 million. Working capital ratio: 10.2-to-1. Book 
value of common, $42.33 a share. 

Dividend Record: Very good. Payments in every year 
since 1902; liberal extras. Present annual rate, $4 plus extras. 

Outlook: While sales of food products are responsive to 
changes in public purchasing power, inherent stability of 
chewing gum and confectionery divisions points to continu- 
ance of satisfactory earnings trends. 

Comment: Not particularly active marketwise; shares occupy 
a semi-investment status. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE. RANGE OF COMMON: 


~ Mar. 31 June30 Sept.30 Dec. 31 Dividends Price Range 

$1.07 $1.12 $1.06 $0.53 $3.78 $3.00 45%—29%4 
1933 peeanene 0.79 0.91 1.14 1.26 4.12 3.00 70%—45 
Sane 0.87 0.80 1.07 1.63 4.37 *3.75 765—58 
0.93 1.01 1.22 2.04 5.20 *4.50 95 —72 
ae 0.98 1.36 1.80 6.19 *6.00 112 —85 
| rr s 1.49 1.74 1.75 6.26 *6.00 114%—90% 
1.20 1.34 1.45 *5.50 117 —94% 

*Including extras. 

No. 52 Diamond Match Company 


i d Price Range (DN) 
Data revised to January 11, 1939 50 Earnings and Pric ge ( 


Incorporated: 1930, Del.; originally formed 40 PRICE RANGE 
in 1880. Office: 30 Church St., New York 30 
City. Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday 20 


in April. Number of stockholders (December 10 
1, 1938): Preferred, 4,506; common, 6,649. 0 


Capitalization: None EARNED PER SHARE $2 
*6% part. cum. pref. ($25 par)..600,000 shs % Y p 
Common stock (no par)......... 700,000 shs Galateatates 


4 36 1938 
*Not subject to call. 


Business: Leading domestic manufacturer of matches; also 
acts as sales agent for the Swedish Match Co. under contract 
terminable on three months notice. Has extensive other inter- 
ests including general timber and lumber operations, the mer- 
chandising of woodenware and paper products. 

Management: Competent and capable. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1937, $28 million; cash, $2.2 million; marketable securi- 
ties, $12.1 million. Working capital ratio: 25.1-to-1. Book value 
of common stock, $26.16 a share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken since 1889. Pays liberal extras 
to common and preferred stockholders. Aggregate distributions 
during past eight years amount to over 96% of earnings. 

Outlook: Income from the match division accounts for about 
half of company’s operating revenues and is relatively stable; 
the miscellaneous manufacturing departments are subject to 
wider fluctuations, contributing most in periods of recovery. 

Comment: The preferred qualifies as a high grade invest- 
ment issue; the common’s primary appeal is for income. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRIOR SARSE OF COMMON: 
ears 


> eaten Mar. 31 June 30 Sept 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.41 $0.40 $0.36 $0.31 $1.54 $1.00 19%—12 
1933 psaukese 0.39 0.37 0.42 0.40 1.58 1.00 29%—17% 
| RA 0.41 0.39 0.43 0.41 1.64 1.00 28%—21 
eer 0.44 0.43 0.44 0.44 1.75 "1.95 41 —26% 
0.39 0.39 0.39 0.42 1.59 *1.75 40%4—30%% 
0.41 0.40 0.41 0.40 1.62 71.00 364%4—18% 
0.39 0.25 0.50 ‘ $1.25 303%—20% 


*Including extras. {In addition 4/50 of a share of Pan-American Match Corp. stock 
in 1937 and 1/10 of a share in 1938. 
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No. 147 American Woolen Company | No. 96 Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 
Data revised to January 11, 1939 Earnings and Price Range (WY) eenmngs and Price Range (DOU) 
incorporated: 1916, Massachusetts. Office: a 
Springfield, Mass. Annual meeting: Fourth 30 Data revised to January 11, 1939 
Tuesday in March at Springfield, Mass. 20 PRICE RANGE : itt 
Number of stockholders (April 1, 1938): Incorporated: 1928, Delaware. Main office: 
Preferred, 10,800; common, 500. 10 f=) 3000 Ocean Park Blvd., Santa Monica, Cal. 
Capitalization: Funded debt 0 EARNED PER SHARE $15 Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in March. 
$1,100,000 of stockholders (November, 1937): 
Common stock (no par)......... 400,000 shs 1931 ‘33 ‘34 35 '36 ‘37 1938 Capital stock (no par)..........! 70,680 shs 1931 ‘32 ‘33 °24 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 1938 


*Not callable. 

Business: The world’s leading manufacturer of woolens and 
worsteds; does about 15% of total domestic business in these 
goods, which are mostly trade marked “Ram’s Head.” More 
than half of output is taken by manufacturers of men’s cloth- 
ing, one-eighth goes into women’s wear and the remainder is 
represented by yarns, blankets and upholstery. 

Management: Present management installed in 1936. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Working capital on June 
30, 1938, $29.2 million; cash, $9 million. Working capital ratio: 
19-to-1. Book value of common, nil. 

Dividend Record: Very unsatisfactory. Nothing paid on 
common since 1924. On preferred $2.50 paid in 1934 was the 
first distribution since 1927. Total arrears to December 31, 
1938, $72.75 a share. 

Outlook: Wide fluctuations in raw material costs and 
changes in demand are cause of chronic instability of earn- 
ings and the often very costly inventory adjustments. Large 
preferred dividend arrears suggest eventual recapitalization. 

Comment: Erratic earnings record detracts from status of 
common: preferred is also speculative. 

EARNINGS RECORD. / AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Half-year Periods ended: Year’s Total Price Range 
1932 


$20.60 DS4.80 D$25.40 10 — 1% 
D 3.00 13.64 10.64 17 — 8% 
D 4.96 D15.68 D 20.64 17%— 7 
D 2.10 2.25 0.1 16%— 4% 
D 0.61 D 1.27 D 1.88 11%e— 7% 
5.13 D16.29 D 11.16 14%— 3% 
D 15.00 314 


Commercial Solvents Corporation 


Business: One of the largest manufacturers of aircrafts and 
aircraft parts (with thé exception of engines). Chief pur- 
chaser of company’s planes has been the U. S. Government, 
although the manufacture of commercial and transport planes 
constitutes an important source of activity. 

Management: Aggressive and experienced. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital, as of August 
$1, 1938, $8.5 million; cash, $3.8 million. Working capital ratio: 
4.9-to-1. Book value of common, $15.07 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial payment, 1930. No established rate. 

Outlook: Reflecting growth in commercial airplane business 
as well as the sharp upward trend in world armament ex- 
penditures, earnings over the past few years have shown sig- 
nificant increases. Large unfilled orders, a strong trade posi- 
tion in both the commercial and military plane divisions and 
indications that world rearmament trends have not yet 
reached a peak indicate further satisfactory profits. 

Comment: Despite the relatively favorable earnings prog- 
ress, the basically speculative nature of the business precludes 
according the shares an investment rating. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


ended: Feb. 28 May 31 Aug. 31 Nov.30 /YYear* Dividend Price Range 
———_———— Not Reported $0.20 $0.87% 18%— 5 

1933 —— Not 0.10 0.75 1814—10% 
rer $0.02 D$0.78 7 $0.67 0.08 None 2814-—-14% 
ae 0.73 1.27 1 0.39 2.70 0. 5854—17% 
0.34 0.38 0. 15 1.24 1.74 None 82%4—50% 
| 0.42 0.51 0.57 0.40 1.90 None 77%4—2614 
0.71 1.20 1.28 3.00 79%—31 


*Fiscal year ends November 30. 


* Earnings and Price Range (CV) 


Data revised to January 11, 1939 60 aes 
Incorporated: 1919, Maryland. Office: Balti- “8 
more, Md. Annual meeting: Third Thurs- 30 Heo 5-5) 
day in March. Number of stockholders 
(March 31, 1938): 30,010. 0 
Capital stock (no par)........ 2,636, ss. ahs 31 


“Bank loans $2 million due 1939 and 1940. 1931 ‘32 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 °36 ‘37 1938 ° 


Business: Principal product is butanol and its derivatives 
manufactured by patented low cost processes. Also produces 
industrial alcohol, beverage grain and molasses alcohol, whisky, 
anti-freeze and dry ice. 

Management: Under new president, aggressive merchandis- 
ing policies have been inaugurated. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1937, $13.8 million; cash, $2.4 million. Working capital 
ratio: 4.9-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $5.87 a share (low 
figure due to nominal valuation of fixed assets). 

Dividend Record: Cash and occasional stock and extra divi- 
dends paid from 1922 through 1937, when omitted. 

Outlook: Company’s former quasi-monopolistic position 
based on sales of butanol has been lost through newer and 
cheaper processes and the increased use of other solvents. 
Subsequently the production of neutral spirits has gained in 
importance, Future prospects depend largely upon successful 
developments of new products. 

Comment: New management is evidently making progress, 
but stock will remain speculative pending development of 
more impressive earning power. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year Dividend Price Range 
_ ees $0.12 $0.12 $0.12 $0.15 $0.51 $0.60 13%— 3% 
LL. 0.09 0.16 0.24 0.40 0.89 0.60 574— 9 
ee 0.24 0.23 0.23 0.19 0.89 0.60 36%—15%, 
0.21 0.20 0.19 0.42 1.02 *0.85 23%—1614 
0.23 0.18 0.22 0.22 0.85 *0.80 245% —14% 
2 0.19 0.14 0.09 0.18 0.60 0.60 21%— 5 
DO0.09 D0.06 0.06 None 12%-—- 5% 


“Including extras. 


No. 56 Hazel-Atias Glass Company 
Earnings and Price Range (HZT) 
150 
120 
Data revised to January 11, 1939 90 
Incorporated: 1901, West Virginia. Office: 60 F— UJS——price RANGE 
Wheeling, West Virginia. Annual meeting: 30 EARNED PER SHARE 
Last Tuesday in March. Humber. of stock- 0 $8 
holders (December 31, 1938): 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
Capital stock ($25 par)......... 434,409 she 


Business: World’s second largest manufacturer of glass 
containers, serving food, drug, cosmetic, beverage and chemi- 
cal industries. Also makes household and miscellaneous 
glassware which is retailled to a large extent through the “five- 
and-ten-cent” store chains. 

Management: Capable and long experienced in the field. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital, end of 1937, 
$11.2 million; cash and marketable securities, $4.5 million; 
inventories, $5.7 million. Working capital ratio: 7.9-to-1. 
Book value of stock, $43.18 per share. 

Dividend Record: Liberal payments since 1921. 
regular basis, $5. 

Outlook: A well established trade position and a wide num- 
ber of different kinds of containers insure this company of an 
adequate share of all available business. Demand is influenced 
from year to year by size of food pack. 

Comment: The principal attraction of the shares lies in 
their income-producing features; stock usually sells on a high 
price-earnings basis. 


Current 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND AND PRICE RANGE OF 
1936 


Year ended Dee. 31: 1933 1934 1935 
Earned per share...... $1. $5.21 $7.58 $6.56 $6.07 
Dividends paid ........ 1.00 4.00 5.06 5.00 7.64 6.56 $5.00 
Price Range: 
| eR are No 97% 96% 120 133 117 107% 
Sales 44 74 85 9958 80% 76% 


*Approximately December 31. Earnings now are published every three months cover- 
ing preceding 12 months, instead of on a quarterly basis. 


THE TWELVE STOCK 


FACTOGRAPHS IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


Case (J. 1.) 
Eaton Manufacturing 
Fairbanks, Morse 


Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Hershey Chocolate 
Johns-Manville 


National Cash Register 
U. S. Smelting 
*Standard Power & Light 


*Sterling Brewers 
*Stroock (S.) 
*Taggart Corp. 


“On the New York Curb; all other issues included above are listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
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Business and Summary| 


Weekly Trade Indicators 


Week Knded 


Weekly Car Loadings 


Week EKnded——— 


Jan. 7 Dee. 31 Jan, 8 Dec. Dee. 2 Jan. 
1939 1933S 1938S — 
Miscellaneous: Eastern District i 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 76,685 72,215 54,084 34,247 41,697 30,109 
fielectrical Output (K.W.H.).... 2,170 2,120 2,140 Chesapeake & Ohio.........:0é.; 23,298 26,288 19,601 
$Steel Operations (%) of Cap.).. 51.7% 50.7 % 27.8 % Delaware @& Piudson. <<... 04.4% 10,521 11,714 8,602 
sWholesale Commodity Price Delaware, Lackaw’na & West’rn 13,288 14,720 12,272 
*7Crude Oi] Output (bbls.)...... 3,214 3,204 3,437 Norfolk & Western...........+ 20,497 22,671 15,117 
+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 12,818 71,695 78,996 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 15,689 18,706 15,311 
*Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bblIs.).. 143,333 144,823 119,005 New Tork Central. 58,624 66,794 49,094 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 11,126 13,279 9,672 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $3,507 $3,897 $3,074 Pere 7,526 9,113 6,702 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. $2,366 $2°731 $2,358 Wabash 10,717 12,315 10,390 
Total Car Loadings (cars).... 499,895 574,462 454,906 Western Marvland ............. 6,822 8,554 5,271 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 107.4 116.3 76.4 Southern District b 
F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 814.1 $3.5 63.8 Atlantic Coast Line............ 10,147 12,187 10,172 
*Daily | average. 7000 cGmitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of Louisville & Nashville......... 21,917 24,227 17,694 
the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted. Seaboard Air Line.............. 9,700 12,275 9,131 
sJournal of Commerce. Southern Ry. System........... 25,625 31,294 22,067 
Commodity Prices: Jan. 10 Jan. 3 Jan. 11 Northwest District 5 
1939 1938 Chicago & Great Western...... 4,149 4.650 4,109 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. $34.00 $34.00 $37.00 Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Steel Scrap, Pitts. (per ton).... 5.75 15.75 14.25 21,101 24,392 19,799 
Copper, Electrolytic (per Ib.).. 0.1114 0.11% 0.11 Chicago & Northwestern....... 23,094 27,181 24,083 
Rubber Sheets (per Ib.)........ 0.1610 0.1630 0.1474 Central West District 
Hides, Light Native (per_ib.)... 0.12 0.12 0.10% Atchison, Toneka & Santa Fe. 19,248 23,442 19,8 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... 0,079 0.079 0.09 % Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.. 18,485 21,022 17,0 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) (7.96 0.96 1.16 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifie 15,554 16,913 14,4 
Wheat (per bushel) 0.86% 0.86% 1.11% Chicago & Exustern Illinois..... 4.242 4,864 4,9 
Corn ge 0.67 0.68 0.16 2 Denver & Rio Grande Western. . 4,636 5,325 5,1 
Sugar, Raw (per ib.)......- 0.0280 0.0280 0.0323 Southern Pacific System........ 27,9079 30,789 26,9 
Jan. 4 Dee. 2 Jan. — 18,110 20,865 16,6 
Federal Reserve Reports “ine 38 Western Pacific 2°655 37146 2.7 
Member Banks, 161 Cities (000,000 omitted) 
Total Commercial Loans........ 3,827 3,843 4,517 Kansas City Southern.......... 3,054 3,282 3,149 
Total Brokers’ Lcans........... 884 848 840 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ........ 5,148 5,996 5,089 
Other Loans for Securities..... 559 560 625 FACIES 17,911 19,854 17,166 
Cc. S&S Govt. Sec urities Held..... 4.921 9,998 9,181 St. Louis-San Francisco........ 9,156 9,986 8,205 
Investme nts, Except Govt. Bonds 3,193 3,221 2.842 St. Louis-Southwestern ........ 3,473 4,181 3,890 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 15.888 15,986 14,219 5,853 7,566 6,556 
Total Time Peposits............ 5,161 5,160 
Brokerr’ Loans (N. ¥. C.)...... 717 681 674 Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business 
Reserve System conditions. Toadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 2 604 2610 » 603 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
Total Money in Circulation. 6,839 6,912 6.510 Association of American Railroads figures.) 
Monthly —jANUARY—— Monthly —NOVEMBER—- 
Indicators Indicators = 
S. Govt. Debt Crude Rubber: 
——DECEMBER—— Imports (ong 31,054 16 802 
938 1937 The TNANCIAL WORLD Consumption (long 4 
“ ne on SE Indexes: 
WEEKLY INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Freight Cars ....... 3,67 275 120 act ravrolls. . . 81. 92.9 
Rails 118,830 100,420 AVERAGE OF 1923-25 = 100 | & 
Federal, Relief & Pub- Distilling: 
Commercial Failures R75 932 | ae | 9.9 4 
*15 | Department Stores... 88 91 : 3 
NOVEMBER— Paperboard Output 
Farm Income Total | | 344,445 272,007 
(inel. Subsidies) *$708 *$716 | | | Zine, Slabs (tons): 
Farm Subsidies ...... *4s 3 90 | Production ......... 40,343 49,393 
Foreign Trade: 1 | | Shipments ......... 13,693 32,676 * 
Mdse. Exports ..... ¥952.2 | | | Stocks (end of mo.) 120,778 42,534 
_Mdse. Imports ...... *176.2 | Copper, Refined (ibs.): 
| 
Short Sales ishs.)..... 587,311 : | | | (U. S. & Foreign) 
80 | Production ........- 177.810 185,270 
Deliveries .......... 77.98% 54588 
Residential 92.3 | | 124,537 413,816 
Public: Works 4 | Lead, Refined (tons): 
building Pertiits: 1938 Advertising Lineage: 
G ity +39" 136 Magazines ..... *3.9 
Sales (cars) ........ 372,359 6005 ror *$3.9 *$3.4 
193 Boots & Shoes *27.5 *21.3 
Tons contracted for.. 466.741 165.808 50 | Cigarette Production. *13,505 *12,786 
Machine Tool Orders | Klectrical Equipment 
Index .........+.... 112-2 127.7 | Shipments (units) : 
1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938: Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July, 92,408 
Shipments (bbls.) 8.2 1939 Washers ........... 84,192 75,42 
Stocks, End. of Mo.. "22.2 *22.6 ——— Vacuum Cleaners.... 119,506 118,780 
Newsprint (North Am.): Tires (all types): 
Production (tons) ... 353,529 398,660 Production § ......... | *3.1 


*000,000 omitted 
$Bureau of Labor 
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excludes refunding; 
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Commercial & Financial 
Chain Stores, 1929-31 100, 
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Dodge Corp. 
seasonal variation. 


Daily 


— STOCK AVERAGES — Vol. of Sales —————CHARACTER OF TRADING 


20 15 

1939 R.R.s Utilities 
Jan. 

5.. 153.18 33.26 22.96 

6. 152.87 33.25 23.64 

7 151.54 32.93 23.49 

150.19 32.50 23.07 
10. 150.48 32.46 23.21 
11.. 148.65 31.39 22.78 


65 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. cf No.of Total Un- New New 
Stocks (Shares) Traded Advarc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows 
51.12 1,571,990 S85 250 194 i61 $1 1 
51.20 951,460 757 314 246 197 24 None 
50.76 632,910 703 124 32 147 15 1 
50.21 1,100,000 790 128 516 146 12 None 
50.30 710,000 744 316 236 192 20 None 
49.45 920,000 798 93 575 127 7 1 


Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


90.97 
91.08 
90.96 
90.76 
90.80 
90.80 


Value of 
Bond Sales 
N.Y.S.E. 


$10,490,000 
7,690,000 
4,400,000 
6,390,000 
6,290,000 
6,460,000 
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40 
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3 


